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ABSTRACT - m . * m . . . 

\ For this overview _of the extent and feasibility of 
practitioner involvement in professional improvement , practitioners 
are defined as school-based prof essionals-rteachers, aides, resource 
specialists, and administrators. Current 'thought on the need for > 
these individuals to play major roles' as decision makers in 
developing inservice programs* is examined through literature reviews 
and case studies. The first chapter introduces, differing philosophies 
on the nature of ijnservi^^and the roles of in-service participants. 
The rationale fpr act iv^fra^i t iotier participation in inservice 
programs is discussed inXl>apter 2. Chapter 3 k offers representative* 
case studies of f ield-ba^ed projects that involved teachers- v^rking 
actively with ^ducat ional^researchers . Chapter 4, surveys practitioner 
involvement in "the delivery and utilization of knowledge. In the:-* 
* fifth-chapter, consideration is given to the relationship between J 
schooiypractitioVf rs* level "of involvement v in decision making and the 
degree of satisfaction they derive f,rom thei* jobs. Case studies and 
analyses are presented of three programs designed to rely upon 
practitioner invol^men't in schoof decision making. The final chapters- 
explores problems tRat may'a-rise^ from increap&d practitioner 
involvement 4 in professional - improvjement programs . and considers the 
implications ^for future .trends. A list of references is included. 
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CHAPTER i • 
* ' ' INTRODUCTION . i 

New Directions In ^TeacH&r Education 

"* Declining t^est scores, /school closings, apparent teacher surpluses j 

and shifting priorities are among the ra^ny factors that have been dte % d 

as sources, of^£oncern aboufc the quality of teacher education.* Preservife 

programs, have* bafen criticized* as failing to helr> prospective' teachers '* 

develop realistic expectation^ or to provide them with skills and 

i 

^^y*experiences .relevant to the demands* they will fajpe in the classroom. 

Teachers' tHemselves qommonly report that the e£p£rience of student - / 
teaching and their first year alone in the classroom were mo^e influen- 
tial in shaping their teaching approaches^ than all their preparatory 
coursework combined (Lortie, 1975)* Similarly, inservice programs have 
been criticized as tedious, superficial, patronizing, and stultifying. 
All too often, it is argued, inservice education* is based on a remedial 
^ • model; it is something "done to" teachers to shore up deficiencies" in 
their skills (e..g», F,eiman Nemser, 1980). 

Along with these criticisms has come coti$ideration of new directions 
. for teacher education. Eliidtt (n.d.) has contrasted the tViditional 
/'bureaucratic understanding 11 of 4 inservice as a way of shaping teaches 1 
'behavior so fhat it more* closely conforms to predetermined , specif ications 
with 'a ."professional understanding 11 of inservice. The bureaucratic under 

* standing aims toward ft the technical control of teachers' thought -and-* 
• • ./* ' % * ' 

X conduct- 11 (Ellfott, n.d., p. 4). It appears mostly as effprts to impose 

standard and uniform-instructional methods and procedures, developed 

.outside the school context on professional staff — usually by means of 

additional courses, workshops, and seminars. These efforts toward : 

staff improvement are often seen by practitioners as oppressive, overly 

simplistic, 'regimented, and mostly irrelevant. The efficacy 'of the 

- | * 

bureaucratic view is, at best, questionable* 

y The professicJhal orientation to inservice, in contrast, regards . 
'ins device as: (1) an enablin g activity that ro^tt r* .Cv -ional ( 



development; (2) a' self-regulating process of ^change in beliefs' and 
behaviofs;* and (3)' a natural process wlAch will ^ccut^spontaneougly if 
extejnally imposed constraints are removed, The main interest of in- 
service, according to this view, is in "£he-professional emancipation* 
of teach6rs>'(f:iliott, n,d., p. 3). "McLaughlin. & Marsh (1978) haye further 
suggested that staff development should be viewed as part 6f program 
building within tffe organizational context of the schcfol. Their view 
^ r4£ltects» five assumptions atfoufc professional\learning: (1) teachers 
constitute an important source of clinical expertise regarding practice; 
(2) professional learning is -an adaptive and heuristic process; (3) p^ofes 
sional development is long term arid nonlinear ; '(4) professional learning 
impart of the farger program-building process which includes s.ttch addi- 
tional aspects of change as curriculum development and administrative 
refora; and (5) professional learning is influenced by ■ organizational 
factfor^ in the school and districts * *' 

"These contrasting vi'ews set the strage fo.r this/investigation: 

Namely, w«hat rales can orouglit to be made available- f eft: practitioners 

* < * * J 

. .to- participate in the shaping of efforts toward their own imprro^ment, , 

of practice?. In the course of this investigation, we have ^-reviewed a 

range of « issues . and approaches associated with more active practitioner ^ 

♦participation ift both program and professional tdevelopment efforts. 
* 

We define, a^ practitioners the ischool-based- prof es§^*nals — teachers, 
N aides, . res9urce specialists , and school administrators — who carry out the 
busioess © on on a day-to-day. basis . Program development is seen 

•*as a holistic enterprise, incorporating innovations and improvements in 
t curriculum^ methods? »and materials of effective educatio.n, Professional 
development is seei^as integral to program development; this central 
thesis is argued and elaborated by most of the writings reviewed in this 

* i * * -y f j 

repot^ . We use the concepts staff development and professional develop- 

* • ** 

ment'mqte-^or-less interchangeably , since both s'Vgnify* improvement-oriented 

* -changes in, educational personnel and school 'reform* 

4 \ m 1 



Grcoyth and Collaboration:, New Poles for Practitioners * 

Two recurring themes in the literature pn reform in teache r r educa- 
tion are collaboration and growth*. Essentially, growth is regarded asl 

an aim- or .direction which reflects a View pf inservice* as continuing 

' . ^ ' *• « ' 

education and pesspna!l> as well as professional development *ather-than 

as a solution- to skill deficiencies. Collaboration, on the other hand, ' 

is advanced .as a means or tact.ic for improving t<he quality gnd relevance 

of teacher education. Th£ ctux of^the Teacher Corps program, for example, 

is collaboration among institutes'^ higher education, school districts, 

♦ * f 

aq^coumunities in- the planning a'ftd implementation of teacher education. 

It is assume^ that popping the diverse resources, talents, 2nd perspec- 
tives represented acrosp these rthree stakeholder groups will lead -to* 
improvements in teacher edudation and ultii^ately in*tfce practice of 
education in 'the^natipn's classrooms. P / 

. Both collaboration and growth have implications* for expanding prac- 
titioners 1 roles in teachfer education. Traditionally \ teachers have been 
on the receiving en3 erf ,inservica, encouraged or required >to attend 
courses, workshops, and, inspiration^ speeches offered by university . 
professors (Kirby, ^19 73) > for -which, the teachers .were promised some 
extrinsic reward (e.g., renewal credit , ♦salary/iticrement) . t Involvement 
of practicing teachers in preservice programs has "been a^posr exclusively 
limited to supervision of -student teachers, w^th little v effort made to 
integrate the student teacher *s field e^erience with his or her course- 
'work. Ttte notions of collaboration and^grpwth caller expansion of m - 
practitioners 1 involvement to include more active rolfesV . - . 

.Houston (1980) has identified t>aritv*and involvement* of clients as ' 



essential' features of collabpration. In, the case, of teacher*educatidjri, 

the io.lleges of education {the traditional providers of teachet* twining) 

are encouraged to collaborate with practitioners (the' clients of teacher 

education progr^'^ . The concept of growth *as an aim implies a commitment 

to lifelong "provisional learning that is self-regulated, not enginedr^d 

♦ **** 

by someone else... a belief in the teacher as ^n active agent irv his own 
learning" m (Feiman Nemser , 1980, p. 139). » * > / r 



What forms of practitioner involvement are implied by growth and 

collaboration? • The literature suggests two major rules- for practitioners: 

(1) planner or decision maker; and- (2) source of practice-based expertise. 

As planner^ or decision makers', practitioners participate iri/aetermining 

agenda — identifying appropriate content, formats, and resources,. Argu- 

* ^ - 
ments -have been advanced to support both .the collective involvement of 

teachers in* decisicto making (particularly with regard to inservice educa-. 
tion) and the right (and responsibility.) of the' individual professional v 
to determine his or her own professional goals and agenda .for continuing 
education. Collaboration among -teachers , administrators, and university' 
personnel in identifying priorities ' and formulating inservice agenda was 
found to characterize ef fective programs in the "Phi Delta Kappa study of 
inservice education (King, Hayes , & Newman, 19^7 7) ; reviews % by Lawrence 
(1977) and Kowey (1980) also cite teacher in*ut into planning as charac- 
teristic of successful staff development efforts. 

Arguments that stress the, need for the individual practitioner *ttf 
play a^major rcle, as / decision maker f or ,-pjof essional development are 
closely related t6 the notion of growth and lifelong learning as appropri- 
ate aims for inservice education* Basically, it is argued that conven- . 

tional'Staff development programs tend to' treat: all teachers as "alike, 

»* * 
even as they exhort the teachexs to respond to individual differences in 

children. Those who advocate growth and, development as the proper aims 

fpr staff development stress the individual differences across, for 

example, teachers at Varying stages in their, careers (Bush, 1980; 

Sprinthall, 1980*). It is assumed that, encouraging the individual to 

assume responsibility for setftiAg goals and determining the course of 

l£s ,035* her continuing* education will enable the xeacher to pursue a 

personalized, integrated program (DeVeult, 1965), A personalized program 

designed around the individual's own interests, concerns, and nrioritisf , 

it is argued, ^is more likely ftp promote professional growth and improve^ 

practice than is attendance jm courses and workshops that reflect no 

unifying theme and. are not generally geared to the individual teacher's 

current concerns an§ ^interests* 



, 'Involvement of practitioners as resources for teacher education — that . 
is, as sources (Jf professional, practice-based expertise — was also found 
by Lawrence (1977)"and How'ey (1980) to characterise effective inserytfce 
programs, la independent surveys both Yarglr, Hovey, & Joyce (1980) - 
and Reilly, & Dembp (1975) found that 'practitioners rated practicing* teachers 
as the £ost credible and effective -sources of training and expertise*/ The „ 
.extent to which practitioners have, functioned effectively as trainers 
and sources^ pf expertise for their colleagues , and the reasons for their ^ 
apparent effectiveness, are not fuller clear. As Lortie (1975), 
FjAman Nemser (1980), and others have observed, opportunities for teachers 

to share tijeir expert is e$witfr th4it colleagues are the exce^tiQiv rather 

* % • 

than the norm. What literature is available suggests that a combination 

.* •% 
of factors mav be involved, * * * . 

# McLaughlin & Marsh* s(I378) havje suggested that "in' terms of knowledge 

about the practice of 'teaching, teachers often represent - the best clinical 

expertise available" (p. 87, emphasis acjded) . ^ BasicallyV^hey argue 

that educational research .ftas not conclusively proven the value* of an^ ' . % 

particular set of teaching strategi.es; tightly structured training ap-* 

proaches which may be useful in fields dominated by technology are less 

helpful in education and other clinical settings. In their evaluation V 

of the National Diffusion Network, Emrick, Peterson, & Agarwala-Roger^ 

(1977) characterized the NDN as an approach to staff .development- as well 

as»'a moctel for spreading locallv developed and externally validated ■ «» 

innovations. Among the distinctive features of the NDM's approach to 

„ . » 

staff development was acknowledgement of the practitioner as the ^ore 
of any successful instructional program — the key resource that could 
make' a, program "work". Practitioners, provided much of the training in 
the NDK; instructional methods and materials were not presented 'as ^ 
teacher-proof keys to success, bu^ rather as tools that xrould help the ?fa 
teacher, for example, to individualize instruction. 

In , addition to .the advantages pf practice-based expertise and a view 
of "the practitioner as a professional, staff development approaches using 
practitioners as resources can take advantage of a variety of modes of 
training, inducing demonstration. Iy?r.?t r^ri rn, or ^rodol-i-r : of 



I ■ * 



effective approaches in cla'ssroom^settings , was fou^ £o be an ircoor- 
tant. ttair/ing mode in both the NDN study and Che Rand Jftudy of federal 
programs supporting educational change (Bem^n & McLaughlin, 1975). 

^lthou^ the NDN and„ RandVtudies focused mainly on sdiool people 
working togetheV,* many proposals for practitioners to play ?nore active 
roles in professional development call explicitly for collaboration 
between school systems* ancL-sfhstitutes of higher education. \ The number 



of collaborative arrangements >set up for te education's tfeported 

to be large and growing (Houston, 1980). However, empirical research ' 
*o& inter k institut*ional collaboration , in education is scarce. The major 
topics in t£i£ extan|^iterfeture appear to be requirements', obstacles, 
and questions for future research. As ftowey (1980) has concluded, 
^"Whilfe the literature* is replete with ^d^cates for mo^e collaborative 
approaches to inse'rvice, it appears that those engaging in such activity 
have to this point in •tjime encountered considerable difficulty with it" 

(p. 73); i , , 

■ ' . . ( ■}■■■■■ 

Organization of the Report «. ^ \ 4 

In the 'remainder of this report,* we will attempt to develop, elabo- 
"Vate, and p'&rhags- provide some new perspectives and insights into these" 
issues of JractitioneV involvement 'and. collaboration for staff develop- 
ment. We will "begin wiTh consideration of alternative- rationales for 
undertaking or promoting more widespread school practitioner involvement 
We will .t#en report and discuss the current literature on three major 
areas of practitioner involvement and their apparent staff development 
implication*^* These areasfare; - 

s ^ ,(1) Practitioner involvement in research and development of 
A the educational knowledge base; 

(2) ' Practitioner involvement in the sharing .and utilization 
, 1 oF advances' to the educational knowledge b^se; and 1 

(3) Practitioner involvement' in school-based decision taking ■ 

, • and 'local governance'.. : * - 

In developing evidence for this state-of-the-art purvey, r^ly heavily 

on our xieli-hased case studies as ^ell as an extensive o c the . 

* ** > * 

• 4 ' - • - ■ / • ' •* '■ 



available literature on this topic. Finally j . we. attemot to synthesize A 
fcey findings and discus? their staff development implications. 

' We feel it important to note at this point that the literature on' 
practitioner involvement is sparse and uneven. It appears thac this^f 
top'fc has no^jp . until recently, received much sprious attention (Fox. 1978) 
Host of the "literature we were able to locate dealt with the role of , 
practitioners either superficially ot as a secondary concern to more 
conventional' issues being investigated. This has made .the task of 
connecting issues and findings across investigation? both difficult and 
problematic. Still, we assert that there are patterns which emerge wl^th 
sufficient consistency and relevance to enable grogram^ and staff develop- 
n>ent planners to benefit from the collective experiences in^ this impor- 
tant area. . • ^ 
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Argu^ntsvNfor^increkses In , the legitimate an'd continuous 'parti ci- 
/.pation of school-based-practitibners in *the development/and utilization 
• % of impiWgjents to pr|Jtice,-and in school* administrative and^governance 

decisions, Kave A recently emerged from a aiunber of perspectives^. Con- - 
" sideration, of the research-practice 'gap has lid s-everal -theorists to ' 
.argue that praftitioners^represent a vital and midsing 'link, in ttie *know- % 
% H&dge production process/ Recent large-scale investigations of the 

knowledge transfer process have* pointed . to thfe^ibstantial staff deveJLop- 
A ment requirements for' the adoption and use bf % most innovations, aeveral ' 
■■ prominent ^educational theorist* ^l^ave* recently argued^ that the organiza- 
tional and administrative conventions of school systems Isolate' practi-' 
tioners from^^the conpunities, they,servW,^and that /an effective .remedy 
• 4 £o the problem o£ isolation is morfe active involvement of practitioners 
mi instructional' decision making an4 local school governance.* Finallv', ' 
consideration of practitioner involvement with re 
'motivation and job satisfaction theories further 
toward renewed, enfranchisement- of practitioners. 

In this chapter we will elaborate these arguments and their sup- " • 
porting rationales. It should be ftoted that, to the best of our know- 
ledge, no strong theory -explicitly addressing practitioner inyolvenj^nt 
and its staff ' development ^plications ^has -Been formulated/ The dis- 
cussions to follow may represent some firat steps toward such formulations, 




£o achievement 
es trends 



KnQwledge Development 1 % 

Large-scale- educational research , is' a relatively recent phenomenon 
in public education. It is only within .the s last two decades that 
substantial emphasis and Resources have belfcn applied to rese'arching 
solutions *to pei;ceive'd ^deficiencies in schools and schooling.. Perhaps 
more importantly, this research has been carried out quite ot>ar£ from 



Che process of education. That i$, .educational rea-^rch 



.. topically 
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have* been identified and carried out hy research ^professionals > usually 
, • located in institutions of higher educat'ipn, educational .labs 4 and ceh 1 - 4 
texs f or similar agencies* This has led to a contetn that both the 
issues' and the produces of educational research may lack relevance to 
\ school -based practitioners, but that at' least part of this -problem can 
be^solVed by soliciting toore active involvement of practitioners in 
earch process^, '* 
~ Jtever^al arguments- have been* advanced to support practitioners* 
involvement in research and knowledge production *effo#:s . One of the 
more frequent is the argument that it .willVelp to close the gap between 
research and**practice by lessening the aa^cie«£y^ and/or skepticism with 
which practitioners tend to view research (see, e.gT, Default, 1965; 
Isaaksorx & Ellsworth, 1578). .This argument assumes. that -practical 
expertieace in carrying out research directly related to the pract*4rtWners 1 

rfery surrounding research and - 



own iSiterasts will remove much of *t^e 

* help to overcome previous negative experiences anc^ attitudes. 

* Fo^*the most part, researchers a^d practitioners constitute two-' 

* .Very distinct segments of the educational* community. Their training 

is largely separate. They are* generally housed in different institu- 

* " . % ' * ' ' 

tiqns, and the specialized languages that they speak are different! 
t * * * ^ 

Researchers 1 involvement i%. the educational improvement process has 

"traditionally been in the early stages of Curriculum development; as a . 
Result, the # researchers '^ contribution is not highly visible co ,th$ prac- 
titioner who see^ only the' finished product and perhaps a sales" agent 
or service representative (Krathwohl, 1974). Recognitidn and rewards 
do flot, accrue to individuals in either group on the basis* of their 
contacts with^the ot$er group. Isaakson & Ellsw'ortfc C1978) -report that 
negative attitudes toward research are common even among students in 
preservice teacher education programs. They often postpone required 
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course^ in research until^W&eir final semester and view research courses 
as having little ^practical value. " . 

Ij: has .been suggested by some (e^., Tikqnoff, Watd, & Griffin, 1979) 
that giving te'achers opportunities tqr participate directly in formulatifl^ 
research agenda ird (prying , out invtfstigition^ on i r: v * "'interest "to 

. 9 * ' 
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then? (usually iti collaboration with more experienced* researchers) will 
lead to changes in practitioners' attitudes toward research and in 
their research-related skills. It is fWfcer expected that practitioners 
who are given research, skills and experience will continue to apply" 
their new skilly after the period of formal training and collaboration 
has concluded. In particular, 'it is assuntt<J that 'they will be more" 
interested in' (and better abl& to judge thfe "soundness of) . research • 
conducted elsewhere and that they will be prepared to conduct "scientific 
inquiry within th£ir own schools and class-rooms. 

* A second argument is 'that participation on a research tie aft is an 
enriching professional deVelp^ment expferienote for the practitioner. In 
particular, it provides an opportunity for collegial interchange with 
other experienced professionals from the Research and practice sectors 
of education. The experience is viewed as a means of reducing the effects 
of "burnoutr". £mong teachers who spend the great majority of their * 
working lives in -the exclusive company of children, separated from adults 

^who share theirj^rpiessi^nal interests (Bawden, Florio, & Wanous, 1980). 

* Many pfopopents oft^is argument^cali for practitioners to serve 
as informants in. edycatiofial research. The fundamental goal of efforts 
in this direction is, to improve the quality and completeness of know- . 
ledge that is added to. the research base, particularly with regard to 
life in classrooms. Feedback pf findings and implications to parti ci- 
pating teachers, either generally or on an individualized basis, often 
appears, to be of jsecondarp- importance. , Some of these efforts have beei} 
described as "collaborative research". ' In itfost cases, however, the 

> * ' - 9 * ) 

traditional division of labor betrweep. research and practitioner is 
retained to a considerable* extent . The researcher be^rs the major 
responsibi^py for the design and implementation of the primary research 
agenda. However, the assumption Is made that practitioners possess 
specia1*4cnowledge %nd insights that are no.t directly available Zo t . 
researcher^whose time in the classroom\Ls limited. 

Much of the research that "makes significant use of input from . 
practitioner informants is basically flescriptive in nature. Advocates' 
of this overall approach are -central 1/ in cgreor^nt "ha*: ed.^tional 



research j^nd researchers) will benefit from a more informed view of 

the terrain 11 and that researchers need to spend mor£ tirr^ observing 

in classrooms and developing an appreciation of the perspectives held ^ 

♦by ,those closest to the phenomena they are studying — I.e., the. teachers 
and, itv seme .cases, the students. t Researchers as varied in their 

•orientations as C^onb^ch (1975) ? BusSis, ttiittendon, L Amarel (1976), 

Elliott (1977), Tunnell (1977)^ and~Mi<£ler (1979) have all questioned 

the appropriatenesS' of research approaches that essentially ignore m , 

9 * i 

contextual considerations in their search fcJr highly gener.alizable 

•findings "regarding the teaching and. learning processes. 

At "the same tide, however, these researchers share a conceVn with 
generalizabilit;y . This concern distinguishes them from some early advo- . 
cates ot action research who 'focused- almost exclusively on action impli- 
cations of their findings- for the particular groups -studied and who did 
not suggeswthat their findings represented a significant contribution 
to the general knowledge base regarding instructional practices (e.g., 
Corey, istf8)*. -* . " 

A third and related argument is that traditional staff development 
I activities tend to focus on specific teaching ski^fis ai^d use of particu- 1 
lar curriculum materials. -Involvement in research and knowiedge produc- 
tion is viewed as an important alternative that enables practitioners to * 

*Cronbach (1975) argues that descriptive studies of an educational pro^ v 
gram ot practice should include a variety of "naturalistic settings, 
examining differences across* the settings and attempting to' trace how 
-uncontrolled factors produce loca^. departures from the modal effect. 
\ In this line of inquiry, '"generalization comes lat€^, and the excep- « 
* tion is taken as seriously as the rule" (p. 'l25). Tunnell (1977) points 
. to the goal of generalizing findings to naturalistic settings in his 
argument for carrying out research in" naturalistic settings and incor- 
porating practitioners' perceptions of events and behaviors. Bussis, ^> 
ChTttendon, & Araarel (1976) describe* their orientation as "neo- 
phenorcenological" because "the extreme form o-f phenomenalism and 
existentialism in philosophy assumes a degree of individual uniqueness 
" that would preclude- any meaningful generalizations and would thus dic- 
, tate againsx psychological research"-fp . 12,*Note 5). Mishler" (1979) 
recommends that behavioral scientists focus on attempting to specify 
the conditions u^car which relationships hold * ~n e e :rrh only 

for those relaticnohips ^hat apply under a b^rood **r\ji contexts. 
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{develop pergonal Jy and professionally t and ideally prepares £hem^to 
assume greater^ responsibility for pursuing a lifelong, more integrated, 
and individualized program of professional growth (DeVault, "1965; 
Bawden, 'Flqri6, V & WJnoiis , 1980), Such a personal sense of; responsibility 
for,grovth and renewal has been identified by Lieb^rman (1956), Lor^fie 
(1975) , and others a& generally absent among teachers and as neceesary 
if teaching is to aSSumfe^full professional status. 

Elliott (i9^r^has argued that there are fundamental differences 
between teachers \ practical "deliberations and traditional, independent 
research. He hasAtef erred* to the language of practice_as the "language 
pf voluntary action'", dascrib^ng conduct in terms of the intentions, ' m 
desires, and attitddes -it expresses and relating actions or statements 
to the value Systems that teachers 'hold* Traditional researchers f tfe- 
quently criticize teacher deliberations a$ lacking objectivity and 
therefore of little relevance, to scientific research. ,As such, teachers 

who are invited to participate in m}>st collaborative research are asked * 

\ j 

to set aside tKe lirnguage of practice and expected to view themselves ^ 
and -their pracD^tid^r colleagues from an outsider's perspective. The ^ 
problem, *accordirtg-*p Elliott-, is that such approaches do' not iji -f act 
bridge the gejJ^batween research arid practice; ultimately^ their' results 
% lack practical significance because they do not take into- account the 
perspectives of .practitioners'* as practitioners and develop theories from 
this standj^int^i Modes of disciplined inquiry are needed that will 
generate practical theories of teaching. 

An alternative t in this direction thpt has received some attention 
recently involves (the notion of the "reflective" ,or "self-monitoriag" 
teacher, who has'.nfad^a commitment to continuous observation, and recon- 
sideration of practice. As Keiman Nemser (1980) has observed, the 
notion of .reflection as an educational aim is jnot new: Dewey (1963) 
defined reflectioh as" "look [ingj back o^r whaf has been done to extract 
the net meanings which are the papital stock for dealing with further 
•experiences' 4 (p.* 87). Reflection enables 'the -individual to- move 
experience from th^ realm of 'perception into that of understanding, ^where 
it can serve as a'guide for future action. It is. a "process by which 

V .. 
•v 

V • * \ 12 ' 
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. . one becomes' aware of one's situation and one's .own role as'an ke€or in 
, ' • it"; (Elliott, v 1977, p:. 5). When applied'to practicing teachers, 

reflection involves thoughtful reconsideration/of. cla^sroV events and 
' . situations to develop insights and understandings that will be useful 

, *.*in the "|uture . - 

Arrowing a term'from Peters (1968)-, Feiman Nemser has described 
' ' reflection, as a procedural aim~a*n aim that is conceived in terms of 
N , values and prin ci ples of procedure rather than i.n terms of products -and . 
' outcomes. Procedural' aims are trans lated. into process criteria. In 
the case' of -reflection or self -monitoring as a procedural aim, the 
objective is to instill in teachers a recognition of the value -of 
d isciplined inquiry and systematic reflec t ion as a support to practice . 
./ A further aim is to provide practitioners with actual skills and tech- 
niques that they can use to reflect upon practice. Implications -for 
• * " teaching practice,' in turn, emerge from teachers ' reflections and self- ^ 

examinations. . 

implicit within the approaches incorporating this orientation that. < 
' are .described in the literature is a commitment to the reciprocity of . _ 
- though "and action-the notion that "practicejminformed by thought, . - 
stultifies, while theory uninformed by practice is .sterile" (Carini, 
/' • 1978, p. D. Teachers' reflections and deliberations are h seen, as 

v valuable to those individuals immediately: involved and to wider audiences 
' of practitioners and researchers alike. 
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Knowledge Use* * - • _ — — _ 

* Scholars. afcd practitioners have noted the uneven results of large- 
and small-scale efforts at. school improvement and reform over the past' 

• two decades. During the latter 1950s and much of the 1960s, considerable 
optimism was voijd over' the potential of new curricula, teaching 
machines, novel instructional methods, and other innovations. It was ^ 
anticipated that widespread adoption of new methods and materials would 
lead to recognisable improvement in the quality of education and, by 
the mid 1960s, to amelioration of social' problems as well. When the , • , 
dramatic impacts that has been expected failed to materialize, much of 

, the- early optimism gave way to more cautious Opinions , arid ev| skepticism. 

/ " '13 /.. „ " . 
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In ^scribing the wave of reform that began, in the 195<)s, .Miles 
(1964) observed that the focus of these change efforts was almost en- > 
tirely on the content of the proposed change, with little^: po atten- 
tion to the nature .of the charige process. Miles and others began to \ 
suggest'-that more Emphasis on the' change process .itself was- needed in 
ordf^ to develop a better understanding of how innovations spread through 
the educational system and why some innovations appeared to be/ more 
successful than others. Early- effortl^in tffls direction consisted 
largely -of in depth case studies^ conducted at a single site, documenting 
the success (or moje often the apparent failure) of an innovation or 
plan for refogn (see., for example, Gros'C Giacquinta, & Bernsteik, 1971; 
'Smith & Keith, 1971). - 

As the case studies and other Unes df research on change in 
schools continued, it became increasingly apparent that change is a 
complex process, that unfolds over' time along multiple dimensions. Vari- 
ations in results cannot always be explained by, prograircnatic differences, 
Innovations that appear very similar on paper often yield different 
results i f n different settings. Researchers* and program developers began 
to suggest that lack of positive results is often associated with lack 
of change in the intended 'direction <non-implementation) or with inade- 
quate attention to issues' of long-term continuation of- program improve- 
ments (failure to institutionalize). < - 

Approaches that have been suggested for reducing the occurrence of 
implementation anci institutionalization failures entail taking accounf 
pf practitioners f perspectives/in developing innovations and/or bringing 
practitioners ^themselves into more active roles' in the innovation and 
dissemination processes. Efforts along these lines generally .assuml 
that most innovations developed outside the "real world 11 of the 
classroom or school system lack relevance to practitioners' needs and 
interests!. More specifically, convention*! approaches to innovation 
are criticized as offering practitioners no immediately apparent . 
"relative advantage" (Sogers & Shoemaker, 19*71) over current activities, 
as lacking feasibility," or as unacceptable to teachers because they 
. conf Jffct with teachers 1 values and belief systems. 
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• -The most advanced development of these arguments is-presented by." 

Michael Fullen and Alan Pomfret in their excellent review of issues in 

curriculum innovatiqns and the improvement 4 of practice (1977). 'Fullan 
♦ • 

\ and Pomfret have classified studies of implementation into two 

* • I 

categories: Fidelity ("the degree of implementation of an innovation 

in terms of /the extent to which actual use of the innovation corresponds 

to intended dr planned use-", p. 340) and Process (analyst of "the com- 

plexittes of the change process visA-vis how innovations become devel- 

oped/changed, s*c. during' the pVocess of implementation, Ibid .) . 

These twa 'approaches , although converging on the sam'e target phenomenon, 

^ stem from quite separate research traditions. Whereas the fid$M.ty 
approach emphasizes empirical replication of "core M innovation features 
(usually defined^by the innovator) as suitable eviffence of implementa- 
tion, the process approach 'fooks to pattern^ of organizational and- per- 
sonal change necessary po support or accommodate appropriate use as 
evidence of implementation J£e'e, for example, Barman and McLaughlin, * 
1975). As Fullan~and Pomfret argue, there are «at least five dimensions 

. of implementation in practice: - * . J 

(1) Changes in subj^t matter or materials (curriculum content) . 

.(2) Changes in organizational structure (formal arrangements f 
; ' and physical conditions — student grouping, staffing patterns., 

etc.) r < c / 

£3) Changes in Tole/_beh£vior (je^aching style or tasks; roj^e N - 
relationships') . - > x 

(4) I Changes in knowledge a^id understanding 'TaffouT^brnponents 

of the innovation — its philosophy," assumptions , objectives, 
subject matter, rol£ relationships etc .) ' 

(5) * Changs in \&l\fe 'internalization '( commitment to imple-^ 

neiit&ng various components of the. innovation) . * 

- m / , ' * (p. 336^ 361-5) « < 

An analysis; of these*five dimensions in terms if the fidelity and process 
traditions reveals an important overlap. Spdcif icallj?, the fidelity 
.perspective- focuseS^on implementation primarily in terms of 'a 



...role perspective. It starts wit^i an innov^iion aod 'derives 
from it 'a set of : behaviors that users, typically teachers, 
rjjust display at some future time before the innovation is con- 
sidered to be *1|*p.lcmented. The concern i^with the extent to 

• • • * * 



J ; wKich actual behavioral changes correspond with planned 
♦ behavioral; change in individual roles. This approach assumes 
' that the' innovation consists of one^behavior or a Series of 
I .indivi'di/at behaviors, aad that only one role must chahge (<*r 

•'at .least different roles will change separately). It follows, * . 
then; that the innovation is implemented when the occupants 
of the role display the appropriate behaviors. 

• ; V , " ■ . :j (p. 363) \ 

' ' * \ ' 

l^ese appropriate role behaviors, properly operationalized, can be mea- 
sured as' manifest most clearly' in the Materials," "structures," and % 

^behaviors" -dimensions, but far less,clearly tn the "knowledge and under- 

^ it " " 

standing" ^and the "value int-ernalizwatioti dimensions. . * 

The process perspective, op the bther hand, keys into measurement 
(albeit indirect) of changes in- role relationships, knowledge, under- 
standing, and value internalization* dimensions whiclk, £t-is argued, 
would support or be concomitants of the intended degree of implemen- 
tation. The proems approach, however, is\tnadequate and inappropriate 
for detailed measurement of changes in specified materials usage^ struc- 
tures) and role behjaviors. { r '( : • + 

Accordingly, these tw^ major approaches to the specification and 
measurement of implementation are neither mutually exclusive nor redun- ^ 
dant. Rather, they address partially overlapping subsets of Fullan 
and Pomfret's fiV^ dimensions of implementation. ^Moreover, by ;Lts \ 1 
•very nature, the fidelity approach-will* be innovation specific, whereas „ 
the p^roc^s approach should be Somewhat , independent of\SUch specifics, ^ ' 
since it addresses the emergence of new user characteristics which 3fe 
consonant with appropriate use of the innovation, almost regardless,, of 
the' actual innovation, * p * 

Gene Hall and his colleagues at the University of Tepcas at Austin's 
Center for Research k an« Development on Teacher Education have concerttrated 
oa methodologies which document the processes of practitioner involvement , 
in the application of 'innovations / Their , model— the ^Concerns -Based < 
Adoption 'Model — kejrs* on the change process * frjM th<f practitioner's pev- 
spactive in terms of "progress with involvement and use ojL^tfte innovation.! 
This njpthodo logy clearly acknowledges the fundamental importance of 
beliefs^ values, and expectations of practitioners .in trie' use of any rtpv 
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practice /or procedure. In pther words, new approach to educational 
practice, whether they emerge from innovative practitioners or from 
research and development efforts,, ultimately t require involvement of * • 

school-based practitioners for their use* -^fioth Julian andt Hall havfe 
ijdentifisd what appear to be key dimensions* of this involvdme^t and how 
progress along these dimensions can be quantified. Given these considera- 
tions, fairly compelling arguments for early, and active involvement of ^ 
school-based practi tioners-4*i the selection, adoption, and development 
of implementation procedures as a /fundamental approach to staff and 
program development can be advanced. More importantly ,j failure to 
.provide for such involvement may severely limit ^yse of the innovation. 

The xoncdpt of mutual adaptation^ perhaps the most important single 
conkributi/n from the Rahd Corporation's passive investigation of the \ 
innbvation and change process in^schools (Berman & McLaughlin, 1975), ; 
posits that both the innovations and the practitioners undergo changes 
through the effective use**of 'innovations . The National Diffusion NeCttrcyrk 
study (Emrick'et al. v , 1977) further ^suggests that the practitioners will 
adapt cl&rapteristics of their performance to characteristics of th* 
innovation primarily in accord with their understanding of the innovation 
(its intended purpose, use, and chaages c^ver standard operating procedures 
that are implied by its essential features) and. its consonance with their 
values, Reliefs , and role expectations. *Hall f s toethodolagy provides 
evidence that the adaptation process is relatively orderly and occurs in 
several stages. The firsthand most crucial stage seems to involve the j 
user's -assessment cjf the innovation: how its, use will require changes in 
standard procedures and how it, £s consbo£nt with professional values, 
beliefs, and role expectations* * * , * 

When the magnitude of change or the discrepancy rtn role$/values 
represented by the innc&ation exceed some subjective ^limits , the innova- 
tion will be modified until it is within the compliance limits of the 
practitioner. If conditions of use do not permit such adaptation, the 
innovation simply wlli not be used, or at best will be used inappropriately 
or ineffectively. Under these* conditions, even power-coerciie tactics 
to direct? and enforce "cornet 11 use will largely fail^as many progrnr 
developers, administrators', and change agents have* discovered. 



The implications of these considerations for practitioner involvement 
•in staff development involving. use of innovations are direct. Early and 
continuous* participation of practitioners in the analysis and selection 
of innovations tp be adopted and adapted to practice should serve several 
facilitative functions. 'First, involvement should act to. surface conflicts 
and discrepancies which, as argued above, "Vill accompany any innova 
and can block its us£. Identification .and clarification of these concep- 
j-tual and procedural obstacles^ is a necessary firs*t, step toward their. * 
possible resolution. Second, any change involves some re-education. To 
the extent practitioners have A nontrivial role in shaping this re- 
educative process, they will be more committed to its eventual success. 
This constitutes a positive and genuine approacK to staff development 
for the improvement of practice, ThiVd, successful experiences in 
active (rather than passive) involvement of practitioners in the use of 
innovations serves to build capacity for future chang§ requirements. • It 
can become the basis for the emergence ^of professional nprms regarding 
'prackitioner roles and expectations^in, school change. 

Governance and Decision Making 

It was argued above that school practitioners have traditionally been 
on the receiving end of efforts? to improve the quality of educational 
practice through inservice training and program development. Similarly, 
most important decisions regarding goals and priorities; staffing, ^ 
administration, and discipline policies ; .curriculum; and instructional 
ap^ro^hes have been made by school board^ and administrators. Yet teachers 
bear major responsibility for carrying out these decisions an a day- to- 
daV"f>a£isY In recent years a number. of organizational theorists have 
suggested that conventional management structures are less than optical , 
for -a variety of organizations and that participatory management struc- / 
tures will contribute^fo greater employee satisfaction, smoother organi- 
sational functioning, and increased productivity. 

? Itortie (4977) describes the formal and legal control structure of 
schools as "monolithic, hierarchical S&nd concentrated" (p. j 337); Legal 
authority and responsibility for p*olftr/ and school operations rest with 



tjfe board of education; the board may choose to delegate certain powers 
to the superintendent and others. However, as Lortie and .others point 
out,*a number' o'f factors operate to Umit, realization of the close control^ 
and supervision of activities implied by the^ formal struct ure.,%.I n con T 
trastf to the monolithic', hierarchical formal structure ^pf governance, 
school 'systems have been described as operating, in fac*t, „as loosely 
coupled organizations (Weick* 1976), functioning under a highly deceh- _ 
tralized system of 'governance and subject to a complex array of inf lu- 
ences— internal, local, state, and federal (Pincus, 197A) . Schooling 
'has been described as a I^abor-intensive process (Cresswell & Murphy, 
1980), characterized by pluralism/in goals and' values and lack of a clear 
and universally priactl'ced technology (Lortie, 1977; Pincus , *1974) . It ■> 
is generally agreed that most teachers enjoy a~ considerable degree of 
autonomy with regard to activities, in their individual classrooms (see, ^ 
e.g. r Goodlad et all, 1974; Hornstein et al., 1971; -Lortie, 1977). 

At the same time, however,' teachers ' autonomy and influence have 
not traditionally extended beyond. the classroom door. Teachers have not, 
for the most part, exerted a substantial degree of collective influence 
over decisions made at the school or district level' (Liebermann, 1956?. 
Ambrosie t Heller (1972), among others, point to tensions between. the 
tradition of "paternalistic benevolence", in which decisions are made by 
school boards and administrators, and the emergence of movements toward 
professionalization among teachers. . ' 

It has been afgued that -attemp ts ^to elevate teaching to a fully 
professional status will^ require fundamental changes in some long- ■ ^ 
standing norms and, role expectations for teachers. Cresswell &' Murpb^y 
(1980) ' claim that teachers *' traditional commitment to "selflessness 
and "optimistic service to the children" (?'. 223) has made it difficult 
for them to resist decisions made by "others that offer improvements in 
, instruction, even if the cost to "teachers Is high. ,12iey suggest that* 
" " t he professional norms of self-determination and autonomous expertise 

offer an alternative through which teachers can contribute to decisions 
'aimed at improving instruction without demanding excessive personal costs 
from practitioners',. Corwin (1974) suggests a fundamental dilemma: The ^ 
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' individual autonomy, traditionally ehjoyed by teachers has been purchased ^ ' 
.at the expense of opportunities to exert a collective* and 'significant " / 
'influence on schooling.' He argues'that this personal autonomy is quite , 
limited ip sc^peand no longer sufficient to satisfy large numbers of 
• teachers. Issues in collective bargaining -and movements toward*, teacher 
militancy have involved attention to involvement in decisions about working 
conditions, new programs, etc., as well as "bread and buttejr" issues. 
Corwin suggests that if' teachers as a- group develop more cohesiveness 
i (establish a colleague system comparable .to that 'in other professions), . 
- their autbnomy-in terms of independence from control by administrators 
and key persons outside, the school— will be enhanced. < 

S 4 Theories of Job Satisfaction and Achievement Motivation _ J 

As stated earlier, a comprehensive and unified theoretical framework 
for school-based, practitioner involvement has not yet been formulated,- 
Rationales associated with knowledge' development and application do not 
really sejrve as theoretic* statements. Still, some recent theoretical 
developments in the psychologies of Personality, Motivation,' and Achieve- 
ment (Maslow, 1943, 1954; Herzberg, 1966; Argyris, 1964; Atkinson & Raynor, 
1974; Gruneberg, 1979; McClelland, 1961) do'appear relevant to issues of 
practitioner involvement and staff development. In other words, most of 
the theoretical formulations, which relate to practitioner involvement 
presume some functio^aljelationship between practitioner involvement and 
job satisfaction. In the remainder of this chapter, we will briefly 
characterize- these theories and suggest some staff development implications. 

', Job satisfaction theories can be sorted into one of two categories': , 
those which account for the conditions under which job 'satisfaction (or 
dissatisfaction) will occur-called content theories by Campbell, et al. 
(1970); and those which account for the dynamics of job satisfaction— 
.called- process theories (Campbell, et al. 1970). While the forin^r-or 
content theories -are generally more widely known and -researched, the 
process theories may' appear t^offer more in the way of implications for 
practical applications, , A 

; 

.20 v 
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Concent Theories, . A familiar content theory of job satisfaction is - 
based on tfhe ne-eds hierarchy postulated by Abraham Kaslow (1943,, 1954). . 
Although Maslow did not explicitly address job satisfaction, his formula- 
tions have se*s/ecl as the springboard for the tt70-factor theory' of job • 1 
satisfaction made. famous by Herzberg, and have heavily influenced the 

* 9 

writings of organizational tfheoristS such as Argyris (1960) » 

Briefly, Mallow postulates a five-level hierarchy of human' needs \ 
which operate to direct human behavior. These needs are: % 

(IX JBasic physi'ological (food, shelter); 

(2) Safety and security (from danger, - threat , deprivation)^ 

(3) * Social/(affection, affiliation); 

(4) Esteem (self-fespect , peer approval, status); and 

(5) Self-actualization (fulfillment through self-xtevelopment) . 

\ m (Maslow, 1954,, pp. 35-46) 

4 

The first three needs are considered lower order, the last two higher 
order* Man is seen as "a perpetually wanting animal 1 (Lowry, 1974) % 
controlled by that need which is not being fulfilled. Only after basic 
needs are satisfied will attention turn to higher-ord£r needs. In the 
job situation, Kaslow's theory would predict that only after lover-order 
needs fflP, .working conditions, security, and pay have been* satisfied would 
the employee seek satisfaction and achievement from the work itself* 
*A formulation derived from Mas low's work which ha9 stimulated ^ 
great ^feal of empirical research is knrown £S the Herzberg two-factor 
theory of job satisfaction, this content theory translates Maslow f s 
two orders of needs into *factdrs wfrich conditionally affect job satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction respectively. These two factors are 
labelled: (1) hygienes , or those conditions whose absence brings about t 
dissatisfaction; and (2) motivators , or those conditions whose presence 
sets the occasion for satisfaction (Herzberg," 1966). 
% Examples of hygienes are pay, job security, employee benefits, and 

general -working conditions. Examples of motivators are achievement \ 

incentives, status, challenge, autonomy, and aspects of the work which 

i 

brfng about intrinsic satisfaction and a sertse, of self-fulfillment. Both 

\ 1" 
motivators and hygienes must be present in the job content for the employee 



to derive satisfaction from, the job. , However, the presence or 'absence / 
of motivators- will not affect dissatisfaction^ as . this ' is influenced. 

only by hygienes. ' K s . 

Thus*, Herzberg argues that factors .such as vacation and bay schedules 
are hygienes which have, kittle to do with deriving satisfaction; from a , . 
job, but -which certainly, will produce dissatisfaction 'when 'they become 
deficient. The work itself, as veil as « conditions or^ attributes of the 
work (growth, .achievement^ sense df responsibility, recognition) lead to 
satisfaction, provided hygienes properly exist in .the work environment 
(Herzberg, 1957, ,1966) . v \ 

. Process Theories . This second group of theories attend to chafac- , 
teristics,of the individual in' relation to characteristics^ the job .and 
work environment . Process theories attempt to de'a-1 with (explain) the 
'dynamics of job satisfaction, arguing'that job satisfaction is determined 
by the needs, vali|s, and expectations that people We in relation to 
their jobs, as well as bV the characteristics of the job itself (its ~ 
nature 'and context)-. A consideration of 'these theories and 'the evidence 
of their validity strengthens the case for school-based practitioner 
involvement as an appropriate tactic for staff development and school ' 

improvement. * , 

A fairly direct process' theory of job satisfaction is known as Equity 
theory (Dunnette, 1976). Equity theory postulates .that job satisfaction 
will be determined by the individual's -sense of equity ' regarding job tasks, 
.conditions, and. rewards relative to those of others in' basically similar 
(job contexts. The theory predicts, the individual will adjust efforts and- 
\nput in proportion to equity discrepancies s/he perceives in the current 
job sit&rrW. Underpaid employees^ will put out less effort or- lower their 
standards of performance in proportion to the wage deficit . Similarly, 
overpaid employees would be expepted to engage in instrumental activities 
to reduce' the 'discrepancy— or certainly to express dissatisfaction. 

Evidence does suppo^the "underpaid" predictions. ' Such employees > 
tend to be^tfssafisfied with their jobs, reduce the quality of their per- 
formance/ and* seek ways of increasing their net rewards.. But* "overpaid" ^ 
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employees, in contrast to theoretical expectations, seem quickly to 
reconcile themselves to the state of affirs, arguing that it -is others 
who'are being underpaid, that the system is at fault, or simply denying 
th^a discrepancy exists (Pritchard, iret al, 1972). Locke (19.76), in 
fact, argues that th.e problem with Equity theory i$ not so much that it 
has been -disproven, but .that it is so loose as to' Account for any 
outcQme. m , . , 

v._ >' A modest refinement of Equity, theory is a formulation Known as 
Reference Group theory (Hulin &* Blood, 1968). This theory postulates that 
knowledge of &he ^reference group ti^whom an individual relates is requi- 
site to understanding job satisfaction. But as Korman X1977) and others 
(e.g., Locke,. 1976; ArtalJ., 1978; Amall & Gruneberg, 1976) point out, 
"expectations based on reference groQps must: be supplemented by knowledge* 
*of array of other coipponen£s, such as personality traits, needs, values 
and preferences of the (individual. In this sense, the* extent of detailed 
knowledge required of an individual before the theory can be applied may 
ap % pe&r excessive or impractical. In our view, the theory is of value in 
a 'less direct sense. It underscores the importance of attending to^e 

•-feacpectations of individuals irt relation to theiir job or profession as' a - 

* 

fundamental and necessary requisite, to understanding job performance. 

A flf|jjj|y formal* model of Need Fulfillment theory has been proposed 
by Vroom (198|j+).. In this model, job satisfaction \s s^etf"-as the sum 



of the exteats tfJ^hich individual ft£Sds are met (or fulfilled)^ by the 
job characteristics. Moreover, weightings are applied to further scale' 
need, discrepancies, since different needs are assumed to valry in impor- 
tance' within and across people. Thus, £n this theory, one looks not only 
So* values that conflict with, or are fulfilled by the job^ conditions, but 
.also j^he importance of the specific values. 

Vroom ( 196AX cites* eviden/HPshipwing- shaded decision making 

(participative management) " leads to improved *job satisfaction only to the 
* extent decision inolveroent^'is positively valued by the teachers. 
This means that indiVidualsrwill be distributed (thfcffoxfo of the distri- 
button is unknown) independently , on separate values or needs. Assume 
the* distribution is multivar.iate-normal with respect* to needs , with 



each need occupying 'an importance or subjective weight (W^) . The intrtp- 
duption of any modification in )ob conditions can be expected to influence^ - ^ 
job satisfaction as the weighted sum* of value/need discrepancies associated 
with the condition. Thus: t 

n S ■ Person, > 

v S * » x WAvij where W, ■ Importance of 

Y i=l \ jieed, * 

^ ^ -I An^ *= Change in need 

" "St 

represents, the expected satisfaction index for person p regarding the 
yjjob conditions under consideration. \^ ' * \^ 

cAtics (e.g. ^ Locke, 1976) of thi^* model argue that it overlooks a 
major quantitative variable — namely, how much of something is wanted. For 
example,, wanting a lot of money is not the same as .wanting money a 



in Locke's Opinion. Perhaps a more challenging concern pertains to 

„ quantification *of values, weights / and discrepancies. The utility of # 

. this theor^ it would appear", is*in its abJtl'ty to provide fairly precise 

and detailed predictions of the appropriatepess ^nd acceptability of changes 

in job context or conditions. Unlike Herzbe^rg's model,, it assumes that 

the satisfying or motivating attributes of a job "are contained not in the 

tasks, but in how the tasks relate to the values, needs, and expectations 

« 

of the "individual who^is to carry them out. This provides the job planner 
with ""a powerful capability to assess' in advance the likely impact of a 

<f giveftphange in jo^b conditions off staff acceptance and satisfaction.* Stated 
differently,, the theory implies that the likelihood a given intervention 
will produce a specific result can be reasonably welk estimated prior to^ 
and independent of the implementation of the intervention under cpn- 
sideration. The interventionist would have to gather' Infoijnatipn oil 
'extarit values of the employees and skillfully analyze how these values 

t would be impacted by the planned intervention. By modifying relevant 
aspects of the interventipn, presumably unwanted outcomes ^(ranging, g*ay, 
'from reduced net job satisfaction to work slowdowns, strikes, or*resig- 
nations) can be avoided. 



This Need Fulfillment theory, (or Value Discrepancy model) seems 4 
to have a great deal of relevance to- staff development objectives, and, 
appears fairly utilitarian in a prescriptive sense. Two further relevant' 
theories which foous more on productivity, than on job satisfaction are 
Atkinson's theory^of Achievement Motivation (Atkinson & "Feather, 1966; 
•Atkinson & Raypor, 1974). and McGregor's Theory X and Theory Y jfccGregor , ' 

I960). . ^ / * 1 

, In his theory of' Achievement .Motivation, Atkinson postulates , thats 
\an individual's tendency to approach and engage- in .an achievement- 
oriented activity can be represented as the mathematical sum of three- 
components: 

, . M g , or a tendency T>f the individual to^engage in a task 

which offers an opportunity for success, conditioned by: 

(1) or the subjective probability that success will be 

the outcome * (i.e., that the individual will succeed), and* 

. (2) I , or the importance of sugcess on t.his task. Thus, *^ 
s ■ 

this component is represented as T g » ^(Tj • 

v * * 

. M , or a tendency to avoid failure o* avoid situations 
at . 
, ' where failure is 'likely, conditioned by: (1) P f » or the 
$ * » — 

subjective probability that a given task will lead to 

failure, and (2) I ff or the importance of the task (sub- 
jective) to the individual. £his is represented in * 
Atkinson's theory as T^ f » M af (P f ) (I f ) • 

# Text, or extrinsic influences which produce tendencies 
jto perform, but which are not part of achievement motiva- 
tion per se. This^componemt of the theory acknowledges the 
influence* that sqcial contexts may exert jsn the perfor- 
, mance situation. * V 1 

In words, the theory predicts that ^chievement-orienfed activity will be 
the sum of the individual's attraction^ success opportunities (weighted 
%y the likelihood of success and the importance, of success offered by 
. the situation at hand) plus the individual's avoidance of failure situ- 
ations (also weighted by the value and likelihood of failure perceived in 
the situations) plus a social conformity number, Q 



'Atkinson's theory appears as an extension and elaboration of the 
Expectancy and Need Fulfillment theories described above (although much 
of Atkinson's work clearly predates Job Satisfaction theqry) . Atkinson's 
model differs, however, in several important respects* Fir^t^ tt 



the incen- 
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ttve values of success (I )*drtd failure (I-) are inverse 

v> s > X 

of the subjective estimates of success and failure, respectively, rather 

than independent additive components as in Need Fulfillment theory.' 

* it* 
Second, the fheory is meant* to predict behavior only \ in achievement 

situations", i.e., "situations in which a person not 'only-^s-e^s^Lmself 

or herself as .responsible for a somewhat uncertain outcome, bu^t knows that 

the outcome for which s/he is responsible will be evaluated against a 

. standard 6f excellence (Sjogren* & Maehr, 1971, p. 144). In other words, 
achievement situations are those which requirr skill and competence. 
Third, a° great <&al of empirical evidence has been generated around tests, 
refinements], and extensions * of .the theory (see, e.g., Atkinson & Raynor, 
1978). • \ ' 

Mosfc.of the applications of Atkinson's theory have t^een in the indus- 
trial , workplace, and primarily in redesigning jobs 'to more\closely match 
the nature, of tasks with the characteristics *of the worker subgroups who 

-are to catfry them out.' In some cases this has^ed to job expansion, £n 
'others to-rjob reduction. Maehr & Sjogren (1971) suggest .a number of 
educations^ implications ir\ such areas as ability grouping and programmed 
instruction. More interestingly, they comment, "the techniques generally 
used to attract and hold teachers, e.g., tenure, salary schedules, pay, 
vacations, 'fringe benefits, 'certification, etc., arfe techniques most 
likely to ap'peal to the person with low achievement motivation — Might „' 
ifc be that the supposedly static condition of education is v a direct 

« 

result of personnel- practices which tend to discourage the recruitment 

and retention of\the risk taker and .innovator?'. 1 ! (p* 157). 

Although it is most unlikely-that education personnel policies 1 - 
*inQnt^onally^ screen achievement-orj^nted candidates from the profession, 

Maehr Wnd Sjogren's point deserves consideration. What, one might *a£k, 
* eiists/in 'the educational wp>jk environment to stimulate or reinforce 

ach^emfent-orieryEed be'havior* What opportunities do teachers have to 
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see themselves as responsible for outcomes which are to be judged 
against standards of excellence? * 

The frnal 'theory" to be considered in this section addresses the 
above questions", arid has served as the conqeptual basis* for at least one 
of the successful applications o'i practitioner involvement described* in 
Chapter 5. This, two-part formulation has been referred to as McGregor's ^ 
Th£or4 X and Theory Y. Theory X is based on a se^ of assjjpions regarding 
the *prk motive^ in the average worker. To paraphrase the theory, 
is assumed that the average 'person: 

(1) Has an inherent dislike for work and will avoi'd it if 
possible. 

(2) Prefers to be directed and supervised. 

(3) Primarily seeks security. ,*V 
' (4) Has* relatively little ambition. 

(5) Wishes to avoid responsibility . 

Because of these negative woric-<related values, it follows from £he theory" 
that the' average worker wifl need to be coerced, coatrolled, directed, 
or threatened with punishment in order to motivate him or her to put forth 
adequate' effort toward achieving organizational objectives. This is *the 
rationale for the dominant mode of , management and administration charac- 
teristic of American school systems. 

Theory. Y' , or* the other hand, makes quite different assumptions • m ^ 
^regarding work motives and "personality 'dynamics of the average person. 
Specifically, in Theory Y it is assumed: 

(1) That the 'average person does not dislike work. Rather, the „ 
-expenditure of physical and mental effort in work ife as 

' * natural as play or leisure. 

* ■* 

(2) ■ Externalrcontrol and threat of punishment are not the only 
means for bringing about efforts . toward organizational 
objectives. The average person* can and will exercise selfp"^* 
direction in the service of objectives to which s/he is t 



committed. 



(3) Commitntent to objectives is a function of the extrinsic and 
intrinsic^ rewards associated with achievement. 

(A) The average' person learns, under proper condtitfns, not only 
; to a~ctept but also to seek responsibility. 

; 2? * 

V 
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(5) The, capacity to exercise a relatiWly^igh degree of .crea- ■ 
tivity! imagination, and ingenuity in the solution of ask- 
related problems is wid^y, noTn^rowly, ^distributed in the ^ 
general population. — ■ 

(6) In-most contemporary Work environments, the intellectual 
potential of the worker is only paatially resized. _ . . 

«*,''' , ' (Mescon & Rachraan, 1976) 

It is immediately 'apparent that Theory Y is supportive and consonant 
with arguments for practitioner .involvement as a means to staff develop- ^ 
ment and job s at isjac Aon. , Moreover, research in the field of job satis- 
faction has focused on establishing that . conditions which lead to improved 
Job satisfaction lead also to increased: _ . \. ' 

productivity, f m . 1 

V . problem-solving effectiveness, 

, worker commitment \ x , 

. loyalty and stability, and > • 

. improved workplace conditions^ » • 

These "outcomes" certainly correspond well to objectives .of most educa- 
tional staff 'development programs. Unfortunately, job satisfaction research 
has been inconclusive so that arguments -for practitioner involvement must 
-be* advanced more on theoretical or philosophical considerations', than on , 
a strong body of empirical evidence. 

In.the remainder of this report, we will -describe , "the results of our 
investigation into efforts to promote more act.ive participation and involve 
ment of school pracktioners in three major staff development applications: 
participation in the research and knowledge production process, 
active involvement in the -application of innovations to the, 
improvement of practice, and' ^ 
. . more active involvemerft in school-based instructional decision' , 
making and governance. » < i 
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Chapter 3 



PRACTITIONER INVOLVEMENT IN KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION 



' In Chapter 1 we introduced the' concept of school-based practitioner " 
involvement for'staff development arid rtie Improvement of practice "in 
Chapter 2 we reviewed arguments that have been advanced, to support more 
active participation of practitioners^ knowledge production, utilization, 
and goVerhance. . " In'Chapters 3, 4, and 5 we Will describe a number of 
efforts that have been' undertaken with the explicit intent of bringing, 
school-based practitioners ."into more active roles in these three" areas. In . 
carrying out this review, we searched ; the literature for examples bf prac- 
titioner involvement applications in such areas, as research, progr**-*-^- 
ment, and decision rjakinV In addition to reviewing the literature, we 
sheeted five efforts representing a 'fairly broad spectrum of practitioner 
involved applications for more indepth case study investigation. The case 
studies included site visits t{ interview teachers -and other stakeholders- 
as well as review of available reports and f^her documentation . 

Two case studies focusing on petitioner, involvement in the production 
of knowledge are reported in -this chapter,: the San Diego implementation of 
/the interactive Research and Development on Teaching Project initialed at 
the Far West Watery, and the collection 'of processes for involving prac- 
titioners in systematic observation, documentation, and reflection on prac- 
' tl c. developed'at the Prospect School and .Center for Education** .Research. 
Three case studies of practitioner involvement .in .governance and decision 
making.will be reported in Chapter "5, below. Origin case.studies of 
' applications focusing on knowledge utilization were not" conducted -for this 

investigation. Instead, in Chapter k we draw from our own previous work 
' (Emrfck et al., 19.77; Emrick I Peterson, 1978a> as well as the work of others 
who have studied the dissemination of knowledge and practice improvements and 
the process of improvement-oriented ^nge within school settings. 

'Chapter 3 is organized into two sections corresponding to two relatively 
distinct general orientations to practitioner, involvement in knowledge pro- 
duction, in the first section we review several.' efforts to involve teachers 
and other school-based personnel in conducting educational research studies, 
included within this section are a brief review of- the action research move- 
ment, the,IR6DT cas-e study,-, description of the teacher collaborator nro-r 
currently underwit Michigan State's Institute for Research -on Teaching 



and an effort undertaken in Scotland to involve teachers in analysis and ' . 
interpretation of data in a computerized dat?a bank. In the" second -sectigr 
we examine two approaches focused' on developing within, teachers the int^esc 
and the skills for self-monotoring and disciplined inquiry into the nature 
and impacts of their own practice:. John Elliott's triangulation model and. 

the Prospect case study. • 

' ' ' , ' <■ • • 

Knowledge Production though . ,< 

Practitioner involvement .in Research _ • 

\ ■ 
The Action Research Movement- ^ >( 

t An- early approach to bringing practitioners into active participation 

in the generation of knowledge was termed .action research. Corey (1948) drew 
distinctions .between action research and rational or fundamental research 
in terms ft goals, assumptions", researcher and practitioner roles, and criteria 
for weighing the contribution^ of findings. Briefly, fundamental research is 
carried l>ut to develop new generalizations and test hypotheses in such a way 
.'that conclusions can be extended beyond the specific situations studied. The. 
action research alternative calls for studies done by practitioners within 
their own /Bettings, because "a teacher is most likely to Change his ways of 
working with pupils because of information he hVmself accumulates about these 
same'pupils in order to work more effectively with them" (Corey, 1948, p. 511, * 
emphasis added). Active involvement of teachers throughout* the research pro- 
cess was a cental thrust of action research, although Krightstone (1949) and - 
Cnein et al. (1948)' suggested that professional researchers could play impor- 
tant roles in helping develop study plans, instruments, and other technical areas. 

Although action research approaches enjoyed some popularity -during the 
1940's and 1950's,* Corey (1948) pointed to.'the paucity of "how-to^J,nfonnation 
' as a major problem, tittle concrete guidance was available for potential ac- 
' -tion researchers. Further, although improved practice was- the aim, no commonly 
accepted standards existed for judging the quality *f methods, the validity of 
findings, uT UU WM jgfl impacts 'on practice. ,As such, it proved difficult for 
^-persons not involved'in a specific effort to judge its merit/and activities ten- 
' ded to remain isolated rather than feeding into an accumulating knowledge base. 
The action research movementMn education subsided to a considerable 
extent after the 1950's (Clegg, Anglin,- &• Pat ton, ' 1978) . This was about 
the same time that federal investment in educational^ research emerged as ' - 

*See Mort (1945), Wrightstone (1949), and Wann (1952) for examples of action 
research efforts. " * 
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. f„r im-iversities and institutions created 
a significant source of support for universities an. 

specifically to carry out educational research and development In he . 
M 1970s merest In bringing practitioners Into active rales in the ... 
8 ener.atlonlf knowledge .'through clas S room-based research 

L such' ef for ts as the Far West Laboratory's Interactive Kesearch and , 
Development on Teaching Project. 

Interactive jfesearch ^^^Jo, T^rMn, Project CMW1 _ 

. - the ^ serious ^ carefully studied attempts to design . 

and lament a strategy for Involving schooi-based practitioners in ^ 
coUaborative research that is reported in the literature is the !» ter.c- , 
■ tlve Research and Development pTreachlng -Project (Tikunoff. Ward, 

Griffin, 19W. In this project, two iocal tea^ of teachers research/ 
evaluation personnel, an»d staff development/specialists were formed 
-investigate Issues of.the^r own selection and to develop inserv ce . 
programs to spread their methodologies and findings to local 
T P,* strategy^ orlginally'proposed by Betty Ward and B« T kun ^ 
of the Par West laboratory as an alternative to ^Z, 
oriented change in education as a four-stage process •'«■"»*■ ' 
diffusion, and adoption, with practitioners involved on y 1 
stage. Ward a Tikunoff (1976) criticized the linear model_ for generally 
ng tcbrmg the result, of research to bear on programs of teacher 

Tn nlace of the linear model, they 
education or -classroom practice. In place or ^ 

v 11. „ for rP^earch and development activities to 
proposed 'an approach calling for research an . s . 

be conducted concurred * 

teachers. » 1C 

, . n f ^ e TaMyr strategy was undertaken over a 15-montn 

A field trial of the IR&tfl strategy wo ( , 

period from August 1977 ,0 November 1978, with support from the Teach in 
and learning Division^ the National Institute of Education. MB* teams 
• ^re formed at two locatlons-an urban site in California (San M ego) and 
Trural site' in Vermont. These two settings were purposely selected to 
provide diverse conditions. 'The field. trial also Included a detailed 
investigation of the implementation of the I MOT approach. The study 
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examined the feasibility and advisability of the approach both as an 
altemativTmodtl for conducting educational research, and development an* 
• as^n intervention intended' to provide professional de^lopmenl oppor- - 
tunities for the participants. , , • . , 

Activities supported by IR&DT progressed through a series of stages- 
xecruitment of team members, orientation, selection of a question for 
study, development of the study design, data collection, analysis and 
reporting, dissemination of .methods and findings. With the exception of 
recruitment and orientation, major responsibility for the various activi- ^ 
ties was assumed by the* local teams . : Researchers from Far West conducted . 
the recruitment 'and orientation and provided technical' assistance upon 
request. The far West researchers convened an advisory panel to. provide 
feedback to the local teams regarding their study design and draft reports. 
Six juries, with members representing research, teacher education, and 
practice perspectives, were assembled to judge the local teams' study 
products acceding to two criteria: technical rigor (soundness of the 
design, data colle/tidn procedures , -analysis techniques, etc.) and useful^ 
ness to practitioner audience's. In carrying out the current investigation, 
of staff development issues JLn practitioner involvement, a follow-up case 
study of the San Diego tf&OT site was conducted. This study is reported 
below. * • 

Context. The San Diego Unified School District serves the ninth 
'largest municipality in the nation. With a student population of approxi- 
mately 120,000 (as of 1977-78) distributed over a 195 square mile, area, 
' the distri^ includes 122 elementary and 39 secondary schools. The IR&DT 
, project operated in two elementary schools: the first, a small school 
f4TX> pupils) serving predominantly "black (25%\ and hispanic (20%) pupil 
population, and heavily impacted by federal and _state categorical aid 
programs; the o^her, a much larger school -(1200 pupils) located in a 
•middle-income suburban area where 1 the population was predominant!* white 
(77%). 

ggCuitmgnt of Team Members .. Selection *df two schools as sites from 
which to draw practitioner participants for thelocal team was accomplished 
bv working through ad^nislrat'ive channels. The Far West originators 
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of ttte IR&DT strategy met first with the .district's inservice education 
director and one of- the elementary education .area directors. Staff at the 
school in the low T income area had previously expressed interest in . 
coUaborating with the' Far West staff on a similar effort; the other , 
school was suggested to provide for diversity in 'pupil populations and 
school 'organizational features." Principals at the two schdols were 
contacted next; they agreed to allow Far West staff to recruit volunteers ^ 
from among their faculties . 

Presentations were. made to faculties at each school to explain 
the IR&DT strategy and-the role that teacher participants would play. At 
the low-income school, three teachers who* expressed interest were selected. 
At the larger school, tto> teachers expressed interest; one was -selected. 
(The four teachers selected all taught in primary grade classrooms; the 
other teacher taught fifth grade.) The teachers represented a range in ^ 
experience. One was new. to teaching; another had seven years of experi- 
ence and was' considering Enrolling in a master's program; the third 
had recently completed her master's (in educational administration) and 
'was interested in moving to administrative position on the district 
staff; the fourth had almost ten years of classroom experience and a 
master's in early childhood education. 

The researcher and teacher educator members of the team were nominated 
by the district's inservice education director.' These roles were originally 
envisioned as filled by university 'personnel, such that IR&DT would 
represent a strategy involving .inter-institutional collaboration. This 
staffing configuration was used at the rural IR&DT site. However, at the > 
Sen Diego site, the district maintained both an evaluation office and a 
staff development office, so it was decided to staff the local team , 
entirely from within the .school system. 

Orientation/Initial Training. Participants -were recruited in Spring , 
• 197?'. - The first major activity was a three-day orientation and training . 
session in August. The purposes of this session 'were to: 

(1) introduce the team members to various research paradigms, 
* (2) inform the team members of thei**roles regarding IR&DT 
inp lenient at ion, 



(3) explain the data collection procedures to be used to study 
the manner in which' each team went about IR&DT implementa- . 
tion, and 

(4) explain "the fiscal, inter-institutional, and other procedures 
for communication related to administration of the project. 

(Tikunoff, Ward, & Griffin, 1979, 
p. 125) 

Open-ended feedback questionnaires completed after^the initial session 
indicated that participants generally understood and endorsed the con- 
cepts underlying IR&DT and the roles" that they were expected to plav in 
the effort. During interviews conducted more than two. years later for 
the current case study,, teacher participants recalled that 'they had 
found, the technical presentations af the session (e.g.," development 
of a research design, use of ethnographic methodology) overwhelming ■ 
and somewhat premature. Completion of -the first task on the agenda 
presented to them— i.e., selection of the research question ( a task 
in which teachers were told they would have the major say)— was apparently 
of more immediate relevance to the teachers than activities that would 
occur somewhere down the line. The teachers also recalled the' off-campus 
setting for the session as providing an atmosphere conducive to produc- 
tive interactions and development of an early sense at T^-amwork. 

« ' Selection of the Research Topic. The research question selected 
by the San Diego team was .the following: 

What are the strategies and techniques which classroom teachers 
use to cope with distractions to classroom instruction and how 
effective are the techniques? . 

_ ■> 

The topic grew out of early suggestions from teacher participants that 
.the tean focus on an issue related to discipline and to the district's 
expressed interest iri maximizing pupils' time-on-task. All team^members 
found the topic acceptable. However, a major area of interest to the 
team— the opening weeks of -school— was effectively eliminated from con- j 
sideration because of the schedule. Poth the local team and the Far / 
West s.taff have recommended that orientation, issue selection, and 
design activities be accomplished during late spring, and summer in future 
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efforts of this type, so that teacher participants will have time to 
explore the literature for alternative Issues and the full school year 
will be available fo.r data collection (Tikunoff, Ward, & Lazar, 1980). 

Development of the Research Design . The research design was prepared 
during Fall 1977. According to teachers interviewed, the researcher/ 
evaluator "guided 11 activities during this phase of the effort; he and the 
staff development specialist were acknowledged by teacher participants as 
having greater familiarity and expertise regarding technical issues. 
Teachers were involved in decisions about data collection approaches and 
development of categorization schemes for recording distractions in the 
.-Classroom, teachers' coping behaviors, and the effectiveness of^ these 
behaviors toward resumption of instruction. 

Teachers' participation at this stage involved attendan^^&t team 
meetings and visits to other classrooms to observe the types of distrac- 
tions occurring and the coping techniques usefd by teachers. Both teachers\ ■ 
and principals expressed a desire -to k$ep -teachers 1 time out of class to W 
a minimutiu Hence, team meetings during ^his and subsequent phases of the 
project were held after school, oh the wee£etr4,. and during school vacations, 
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Data Gathering . Data collection ^as carried out in the classrooms 
of the four -teachers on the team and four additional teachers recruited 
by the team.. The additional teachers were selected to match the original 
team members in terms' of grade level and pupil populations. According to 
team teachers interviewed, recruiting the additional teachers 'was not 
particularly difficWt. It was hoped that these teachers would supplement 
the original team, pa^fe^oipating* actively in data analysis and report 
preparation activities. However, sustainii>£ their involvement beyond data 
collection proved to. be difficult; it appears that they did not become 
■fully integrated into* the original team. ^ . 

Three 1 data-gathering approaches were employed: (I) observations usinp 
checklists on which type's, frequencies, and. duration 1 of distractions and* 
coping behaviors were recorded; (2) narrative 'accounts generated simultaneously 



Teachers were compensated for time spent on project work outside normal 
work hours. # 1 
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by an ethnographic observer; and-(3) journals in which the_ classroom 
teachers recorded their perception of the classroom environment, activi- 
ties, distractions, and coping techniques on the daysmen they were . 
' observed. Seven of the observers were experienced classroom teache^ on 
leave of absence trained to use the checklists; the eighth observer had 
experience using ethnographic 'approaches. 

-Data, collection included three cycles of observation. After the - 
second cycle, all eight teachers met with the .researcher/evaluator and 
staff development specialist to develop preliminary results and discuss . 
coping strategies that appeared to be most effective. Team members des- 
cribed this activity as an "intervention;" one of their interests in the ^ 
<" final observations was to see whether new coping teffliques were being 
'used and, if so, whether the new techniques were effectived However, 
they also stressed that their orientation was not evaluative in the sense 
. ;• of judging e£t*h other's effectiveness or dictating coping strategies to 

be followed on the basis- of their observation data. The intervention 
' consisted of group discussions among -a collection of experienced practi- ' 

tionenrr the inservice specialist, and the evaluator, each of whom could % 
draw on his/her own experience as well as data collected for the specific ( 
• • • purpose of footing, for patterns in distractions and coping techniques. 

Data Analysis and Report Preparation . Analysis of data from the 
third cyc^Le proved somewhat difficult. After the_ group* dis cuss-ion of 
■ coping techniques, several of the teachers began to experiment with non- 
verbal coping techniques (e.g., a prearranged signal to a child who was 
creating a disruption). However, the observers often did not recognize 
that a teacher, touching her nose while looking at a particular child was 
using an intentional coping device.' As such, the checklist data, showed 
. * less use of 'coping techniques tfaan expected. ' The teachers found evidence^ • 
.of the use and effectiveness of the nonverbal techniques in their journals . 
, and the ethnographic 'account^. This they viewed as demonstrating the 
v ' importance of using multiple approaches to data collection as well as 
confirming the value of^. their own involvement- in the analysis phase of 
ttie*.research. . 

* '« Teachers involved with preparation of project reports described the 
writing stare as one of the more dif ficu^as'pects of their involve^-nt . 

. ' " * * P 
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As classroom teachers they had*affios*f o • training or experience in the 
\ t conventions of reporting research results. Teachers suggested that \^ 

future efforts of this type^be scheduled- so that writing activities 
* "would be done during the summer and'recommended that some training -and 

.assistance in technical xtfbort .writing be provided to -teacher participants . 

. ' . ' Disseminatiaw: ' Local Traininfoand Ext ernal Reporting. A distinctive 

feature of the IR&DT approach was the explicit connection it called for 
;' between research and [staff development. One product of the local team's . 
, effort was an inservice program designed to give larger numbers of teachers 
direct experience in carrying outrsimilar research. The program was ^ 
•developed by .the local team and taught, by the staff development 'special- 
ist (with some involvement of .practitioner ^eam members. The inservice 
^ program was not intended simply to^pass on the findings from, the IR«T ^ 
-'team's wor^; nor was it- intended to take additional teachers througt^the 




entire process of selecting a t^lb-to-study, creaJfca research design, 
""arid ao on. Rather, the aim was to familiarize t^ea&i^with "both the 
jtethodology and the findings/from the 'original study and. to provide them 
-witl\ opportunities to colle^additiona^data on distrac'tionsjind coping , - 
behaviors in their own classrooms. " . ' ^0 ^ 

According tathe inservice specialist, the program has-been offered- 
four times and has. been well subscribed. He attributed the popularity ^ ^ 
the course in part to-its' focus on classroom management issues. (The 
t majority of inservice offerings in-the district dea^ith curriculum.) 
fnfe course has als'oattracted •Lnterest within the centraT^of fice because _ 



o^its relevance to the district's "emphasis on increasing pupils' time on 
task. •* 




One of -the'moie difficult aspects of the^rogram— the observation 
component"— may sf^&be one of uTmV valuable. According to the inse{- . 
vice specialist, the prospect of being observed is still a source of dis- 
cpmfort and apprehension fo-r some teachers. However", tfc original IR&DT 

♦ team teachers' insisted thatnhe ins ervice program include* observations. 
To 'reduce anxiety about observation, teacher* in .the program are paired . 

"\so that each observes in, the other's classroom'.' Although some difficulties 
. have arisen in securing released, time for teachers. to parry out the obser- 
s vations, miinv regard the opportunity to observe another classrdor, as 
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valuable, particularly in demonstrating that similar distractions arise y 
in other cd£es< arid that alternative coping strategies may be worth 
trying. The Experience of beia« observed can be valuable too, since it pro- 
vTdes* the teacher with new information on events- jfr his or>er classroom 
and access to the perspective of a 'colleague who has visaed the class- 
-^e^uring instruction'. Even some teachers who .expressed early concern 
about being observed came to value the opportunity for collegialinter- . 
Change and suggested that teachers should be given more occasio^to 
observe in each others' classes. The inservice specialist reported that 
data from the additional observations in primarr grade plassrooms tend 
-t^ replicate the distraction patterns (frequency, source) from theorigi- ^ 
nil study; data from upper elementary and secondary classrooms have 
revealed'new. patterns, ending the findings frdm the earlier work. _ 

I 'With regard to dissemination beyond the district, efforts have been ^ 
limited IR&DT team members, including practitioners, have participated _ v 
4 national conferences and presented their work at meetings of^prof es- W 
sional research a'ss orations . Inyoivement in these disfceminatign activ- 
iiies has generally been initiated by Far West -Laboratory, and presents- } % 
' tions have dealt 'mainly with the interactive and' collaborative nature of , ' . 
the tum strategy rather than with the details of the local team's 
research methods ant findings concerning ^assrQOtn distractions. 

Discussion . The exp^nce of the San) Diego IR&DT team provides 

• evidence to support the feasibility of externally initiated efforts to 
provide school practitioners with training and actual expedience in con- 
ducting research In classroom settings. Juries of resefrchers, teachers, 
and, teacher educators asselled 'by the originators of the IR&DT strategy 

•* judged the San 'Diego team's" work to be somewhat ,more rigorous than tne , 
Average educational research project, very useful to teachers, and muBh * y 
more useful for staff development purposes than typical research. ' Kow- 
\ ever^ the same juries .arrived at a different' set of judgments concerning 

* the products generated by\the other IR&DT team.* 




*?he second IR&DT team, located in rural Vermont, investigated the ques- 
tion- 'Are there relationships between the mos>d of the teacher and the 
teacher's classroom supportive instructional behavior? If so*, what is 
the nature of these relationships? • 
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^ *' The second ceam \ef forts were rated as less rigorous than typical ' 
research, not at allWful for -classroom instruction-, and about as use- 
ful as typical -R&D for staff development purposes. Judged as an alter-^ 
native approach' to carrying ouT research, then, the IR&DT strategy pro- 
duced mixed results. Givenj:hat only .two sites were included in the . «■ 
test of the IR&DT strategy ,*"the reasons for the substantial differences 
in the technical soundness and practical utility of the two teams' 
\ efforts (as judged by the juries) are difficult to determine; the Far 

West researchers speeded that differences in' team leadership, don- . * 

tinuity of personnel, * d teacher participants * previous experience with 
» ' * * *. 

innovations »were important factors. " 

• The .Far West researchers also examined IR&DT as an intervention 
intended- t-ojjroduce staff development benefits to the local participants . f \ „ 
and the institutions 'in which they worked. They-e*ncluded that*IR£<DT 
was relatively succWful as an intervention in both sewings in terms 
of increasing participants' understanding of the complexities of the- 
*' classroom environment; providing them with new skills for carrying, out 
* research and interpreting research studies done by-others; reducing iso- • 

latio'n and building cd]^gial relationships among practitioners as well - . 

■ as 'between practitioners and research/ teacher education specialists; 
• enhancing participants' sense of professionalism; and increasing' their 
awareness of, and willingness to consult, new resources for information 

and ideas. The Far West rlseaxehtfrs concluded that-the approach repre- • 

sented an important vehicle for professional growth am<*hg the participants, 
' with a- significant potential for encouraging practitioners to become care- 
ful observers of .their- practice and to assume responsibility for improving 

* their practice. ' *• «-* 

Among "the teachers, on the team, some differences in participation 
' level and apparent 1 impact were identified during the interviews conducted y - . 
for this case study . The two. younger teachers- were moreTeavily involved * ^ 
• , in the final stages of the* effort (analysis, reporting, and training) than, - 

'were the other two teachers. Various' team members agreed that the younger 
teachers fouad their participation a. stimulating experience that .presented 
" new challenges and opened up new possibilities ■ for their roles as' educa- 
tion professionals . Both enrolled in masters programs during or after ^ 
^ i ... 
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their involvement in IIJ&DT. Otie hah become a resource teacher at a magnet 
school '^n the district, where she ^'involved in the planning' And imple- 
mentation of an observational study investigating pupils 1 academic learn- 
ing time. She attributed her assignment to this post, and her ability ro 
assume a leadership" role in- the new study, in large measure to^er* exper- 
ience *in IR&DT. She also reported' maintaining some contact with the 
researcher/evalu^tpr and staff development specialist team members, whom 
she regards as sources of ad^iea on technical matters and inservice 
techniques . 

• Of the too teachers less involved in 'the reporting activities, one 
has 5 retailed her^sa^fe^ftient as a classroom teacher. The other has become 
a resource teach^/in \tfye district's human\ relations program, providing 
training to di*str£ct and school staff and- in-class pAgrams for students. 
This teacher describe^her JJg£DT experience as related only marginally, 
to her cur/ent assigtlflfent— largely in tSrras of increasing her skills ' 
related to* fe^d^hg* and ^steiping research reports. She emphasized" the 
professional deV£lopfa$ntf%enefits ? for the two younger teachers — the „ • 
maturity they had demons||g|ted and the new, skills, .enhanced self-esteem, 
'and -leadership abilities — as. the primary/benefit from the program. 

-Teacher Coi^^rat^r, Program 

An alternative mkans for directly i$volvirff small numbers of school- 
based' practitiooer^ln the Conduct *of educational research studies has* 
ieen developed 'at Michigan State Univetsity's Institute for Research orir 
Teaching. Through the Teacher Collaborator prograjm^Jjidividual practi- 
tioners have been released from their, teaching assignments on a half- 
tJLme basis t£>\rork with^Institute staff^on onsMnd research studies for 
periods of a year or 'longer (Bawden, Florio,/& Wanous, 1980). While 
serving as a te&chei)' collaborator, with "haTf of his or her galary paid 



the Institute, the practitioner remains in the {classroom hal*f time. . 
The te^ci^r collaborator program has not bee*$ studied as? an approach 
to generating valid and useful research to the same^extent as 'the' IR&DT* 

jproach f Institute researchers have described the teacher collabor- 
ators valuable informants, whose knowledge of classroom events adds an 
important perspective to development and implementation of dnta collection 
•procedures \ahd to data analysis and interpretation of findings, Foy the 



researcher, the prfm^ry^enefits of the approach are increases in the 

validity of the specific research, carried -out with assistance from teacher 

collaborators and in the* "understanding of the classroom seating and the 
* 

•practice of education that researchers develop through close and continu- 

ing contact with* practicing teachers. 

» ■* # * 

A teacher collaborator has described his experience in the program 
as afc opportunity for personal and professional growth that -is not £va£l-~ 
able in staff development programs typically offered to teachers • The 
^vast majority of inservice* offerings are focused on improving pupils 1 * 
motivation and achievement* through training teachers to* use new curricula, 
teaching methods, or activities. Inservice is viewed as a means for bring- 
ing practice more closely in line with standards and objectives determined 
by 'persons other than the practitioners themselves. Taking time away from 
classroom instruction for professional development or other activities is 
actively discouraged; hence staff development tends to consist of short- 
term, fragmented efforts conducted at. the end of the school day. As a 
result, inservice becomes viewed more or l£ss as a necessary evil by . 
teachers, administrators, and staff developers alike. Differences in indi- 
vidual practitioners' values, beliefs, and beha&ors are oft eq 1 treated essen 
tially as impediments to improvement. Opportunities for professional inter- 
actions and interchange with colleagues or pdf&ons from other sectors of 
the educational community are few. These conditions of isolation and lack 
of stimulation are regafded by the teacher collaborator as a major contribut 
ing factor to the growing phenomenon of burnout among classroom teachers. 

In contrast to the view of staff development as a corrective and. 

standardizing activity heltf within the public schools, the teacher collab-* 

orator describes his exposure through the program to a very different 

orientation to prof essional^ development held in the research community. 

In particular, the research cdmmunity * 

...encourages professional development of a more personal nature 
by valuing activities other than th^se valued by the public 
^^schools. The ability to articulate philosophies of education, 
even conflicting plfilosophies , is looked upon favorably. The 
ability to question and discover is of extreme iggiiyr^tace to -* , 
•one's functioning in the research community. Keep inHabr east , 
*of current . research in professional journals is a necessary 
survival skill encouraged and promoted in research. The ^ility 
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to write and be published is seen as a Requirement rather than 
a nice frill. The research community values -the exchange, of 
ideas and th'e ability to .disseminate methods, findings, and ^ 
implications at a national level. 

* (Bavden, Florio, & Wanous, 1980, p. 20) 
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In short, professional development is regarded as a lifelong process 
growth^that is goverened by the Individual professional and highly 

valued, by the cotmnunity. 

The teacher collaborator describes the program as a stimulating oppor- 
tunity to "live in two worlds" and to sttdy teaching "from the outside." 
What is not yet clear is the extend to which individual practitioners 
participating in activities of this type will be able to affect some 
reconciliation for themselves' between the disparate values held by the 
research and 'public school communities, or how the small number of teachers 
who may become involved in such efforts can bring about ,any recognizable 
impacts on the systems in which they work. 

Scottish'' Educati-on Data Archive 

' The generation of knowledge through educational research is also des- 
cribed by Cope & Gray,, (1979). Their effort was designed to acquaint 
teachers' and administrators with the Scottish Education Data Archive, a 
'data base containing information obtained 'through a national survey of 
students and -persons "recently 'but oi school concerning their school 
experiences. Distinguishing their approach 'from efforts in the "teacher 
as researcher" movement that focus on training teachers to carry but orig- 
inal research in their classrooms, Cope & Gray -argue that information in 
extant data bases is of potential value to practitioners. Its relevance 
to then can be established by involving them in data analysis and inter- 
pretation; they need not /be involved in collecting hew data. Cope & Cray 
outline an additional aim of their -approach as providing practitioners 
equal access to the information resources currently used by educational^ 
policy majors. Practitioners,*. .they reason, 'will be able to enter into 
deliberates about the content and conduct of education only wh.en they 
ihave access to the information resources "used by others. 
' " The approach taken by Cope & Gray involved a series of workshops and 
tutorials in various locations across Scotland. These activities had two 



objectives: (1) Convincing practitioners that the .data bank chained . 
information potentially relevant to addressing their own questions and 
concerns; ,and (2) development within practitioners of the skills in 
que st iefe* framing and data inquiry needed to make use of the data base. 
The problem areas reported by Cope & Gray largely involved overeating 
teachers' skepticism about tl>e relevance of researclj dat£ to their own 
concerns and, in particular, their suspicion about the validity of self- 
report data collected from students (Elliott, *1977, 'reported a similar 
problem in his adcount of e£ forts 'to implement triangulation) . Special 
problems emerged when "research data came info apparent conflict with 
the practitioners 1 beliefs and value systems or with the conventional 
wisdom. 

According' to Cope & Gray, practitioners came to constitute one of 
the most active and growing groups of users of the data bank/ At the 
same time, they also, point out that the proportion of the national teacher 
population who became aware of the data bank was "tiny 11 , and the propor- 
tion who actually used the dat'a bank to examine questions of interest to 
them was even smaller. Like the IR&DT researchers, C6pe & Gray describe 
their efforts to date to involve school practitioners in knowledge pro- 
duction mainly as? a demonstration of the feasibility of th<=»ir approach. 
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dge Production through 

r Reflection and Self-Assessment < 

Some researchers and others have questioned the appropriateness of ' 
approaches to. the professional development of practicing teachers that 
focus exclusively on training them to use* the traditional methods of 
education&l research. These arguments were reviewed in Chapter 2. above; 
for the most part tfcey call into question the assumption that practitioners 
can or will 'employ-the methods of scientific research to address the 
problems and concerns that they face in the classroom on a -daily basis. 
MacDonald (1974), Elliott; (1975), Buisis (1980), and others have suggested 
that alternative approaches that acknowledge the legitimacy of tbe . . ' 
practitioner's perspective and seek fco enrictu rather than change, this 
perspective by bringing the, practitioner int^k direct and regular contact 
with the views of colleagues and/or other groups in the educational 
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. community are needed. They reasdn that such .approaches, which do not 
ask^the practitioner to "live in two worlds 11 but rather to consider 
alternative 'interpretations of past events and courses of future action, 
are better suifced to the complexities of the classroom environment and the 
tea cher 's need to responcj immediately to situations that cannot be fully 
anticipated, ^ 

In the remainder of this chapter, two such approaches are described • 
The first is the, triangulation model developed by John Elliott and his 
colleagues as a means of helping teachers tc reflect critically on their 
own practice and ultimately to build practical theories of teaching on 
the basis of practitioners ■• implicit theories ;§nd practical deliberations. 
The second is the collection of processes for 'observation, documentation, 
and reflection on practice in the classroom developed by Patricia Carini 
and her colleagues at the Prospect Archive and Center for Education.and 
Research, 

The ^Triangulation Model 

John Elliopt's triangulation model was developed within the context 
of the Ford Teaching 'Troj ject f s attempt to involve school practi^jLo^^^n^ 
research on the problems of implementing inquiry/discovery approaches in 
classrooms (Elliott, 1977).. The original research agenda called for an 
action research program of collaborative examination of implementation 
problems, development and^testing of possible solutions, and, clarification 
of the values and aims implicit in inquiry/discovery approaches. Tt was 
assumed that practitioners 1 involvement in the research would lead to' 
professional development among the participants by enabling them to 
reflect critically on their own behaviors and th\ theories implicit within 
these behaviors and* to consider alternatives that might be more compatible 
with the ^objectives of the- instructional approaches they were attenDting^ 
to implement/ The, aim was ta generate explicit {fractical theories which 
the teachers could use to examine their own practice. It was also expec- 
ted that the collaborative involvement of researchers and teachers would 
lead to production of knowledge that would be applicable beyond the 
immediate settings in which* the research was carried out„ That is, it was 
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assumed that certain patterns in teachers 1 behaviors and implicit 
theorie^represented frequently encountered obstacles ,to successful 
implementation of inquiry /discovery appfoaches and that increased under- 
standing of these patterns would facilitate future implementation efforts. 

Elliott and his colleagues encountered a number of difficulties 
in their early contacts with the teachers (gaining access, building 
interest in. participation, developing a shared language, etc). Teachers 
indicated that they did not have the time to carry our the documentation 
and othet tasks as planned. -Farther, many saw little need for the research 
activities because £hey felt they were encountering few, if any, problems 
in their classrooms. Elli'ott's team recognized that some modifications to 
the original design^were in order: 

We faced a situation where two-thirds of the teachers who had 
joined the project appeared to have little interest in doing j 
action research or opportunities within their schools to cul- 
tivate such interests, we, therefore, had to 4 draw a firm 
distinction between thos£ teachers who are ready to reflect 
more deeply about their practice because they at least sense 
gaps between it arftd their aspirations, and those who are not 
ready because ^they have no sense of any such gap existing. . .it 
became clear that our problem «*ras how to motiva t e the majority ^ 
of te^cbers to adopt a reflective stance , since the action- 
research approach presupposes readiness to reflect. And even 
those dozen or so teachers who were properly motivated found 
•pressures btf time and work load overriding their commitment to 
the enterpri^^. 

.(Elliott, 1977* p. 5, emphasis- add^d) 

. The triangulatibn approach taken by thfe researchers in response to 
this situation was attempted both as* a tool or device to facilitate 

►reflection among the minority of teachers Jfho appeared "ready" to adopt a 
reflective stance toward tfeir "practice and as a motivating device for ? 
the larger group of teadfters who did not appear r£ady to engage in self- 
monitoring activities* Triang»iation techniques were initially useci^ 
only, in the classrootiS *o£ teachers believed read} for self -monitoring, 

♦ it* the hope that data would be shared wi'th other f teachers and that exposure 
to the benefits of the approach yould motivate some of these others to 
engage in reflection and self-examination themselves.^ Elliott describes 
tfce triangulatij^T technique as follows: 



Trlangulation involves gathering ^aficourts of a teaching situation ' 
* from three quite different points of view: those of the teacher, 
the students, and a participant observer. . .Each point of the 
^triangle standi; in a unique episteraological position with respect 
v to access to relevant data al*put a teaching situation,- The per- 
son in tlie best position to gain access via introspection to the 
intentions and aims ip the situation is the" teacher. TJie students 
, are in the best position to explain how the teacher's actions 
influence the way they respond in the situation. The participant • 
observer is in the best position to collectr data about the obser- 
vable fe^t^s of the interaction between teacher and students. 
By comparing an accoufc^with the accounts from the two other 
standpoints, a person at one point of the triangle has an oppor- 
tunity to test and perhaps revise it on the basis of more suffi- 
cient data. t * 

(Ibid-., p. 10) 

Implementation of the' technique involved observation and tape- 
recording of classroom instruction by a member of the research team, 
followed by tape-recorded interviews of 'the classroom teacher and the 
students. The researchers encountered some early apprehension among 1 
teachers and students alike. To reduce teachers 1 anxiety about collection 
of students' perceptions and ju^nents, the teacher was irterviewed first, 
and students were interviewed only with the" teacher permission. To 
reduce student: concerns and increase, candor, researchers conducted the 
student interviews, and students were allowed control over teacher access 
to the accounts they provided. Although the research team bore' the 
major responsibility for collecting accounts during the early implemen- 
tation of triangulation, Elliott has reported that tfce teachers themselves 
came to exercise considerable initiative in the process: 

,. As the project progressed we found that many, of our teachers 
began to initiate triangulation procedures for themselves. 
They called us. in, told us what to look for/ and took the 
initiative in eliciting both our accounts and those of stu- 
dents, although* on occasions tshey still asked us to interview 
students to check on their own progress in getting honest • 
feedback. , (Ibid ., pp. 10-1 xf^ 
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Elliott reports considerable success in using this t*iangulati< 
approach as a means of motivating and enabling teachers to engage in 
systematic, disciplined self-study. Out of AO teachers who originally 
agreed to plrticipate and 30 who remained Involved through' the course of 
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the project, 24 became actively involved in studying their own practice. 
Of tKesS only a minority made consistent us* of all the techniques that 
make up triangulation . The others kept, field notes and/or tape-recorded 
lessons. Elliott also reports a substantial increase in teachers' 
efforts to obtain honest feedback from their students. He reports that 
teachers developed interest in the generalizable aspect^of their Bxperi- ■ 
epce as they became more willing an'd better ible to engage in reflection 
and self-sturdy. .Some of the teachers tested hypotheses developed through 
the triangulation process in their own classrooms- as a support to the 
^action research program. ^ 

Reflective Processes Developed at the Prospect School, Archi ve, and Center 

* *, 
for Education and Research • * r 

The Prospect School, Archive, and Center is the source of a collection 
of processes designed to support ongoing examination of educational theory 
and practice. The collection encompasses three major types of activity 
in which practitioners are seen to play an essential role: (1) tfbservation, 
(2) documentation, and (3) reflective conversations. These ^activities 
function both as a support to practice and as a resource for more formalized 
studies of children's learning.. They have *been developed as vehicles which 
practitioners, with training and^guided practice, can ujse for self-inquiry % 
and sharing of experiences and insights among themselves or in collaboration 
with personnel from dther segments of the educational community (e.g., 
researchers, teacher educators).- One particularly noteworthy feature of ( 
this case is the conception of classroom practice, teacher education (pre~ 
service and inservice), and research and inquiry as highly interrelated. 
Activities currently underway at the Prospect School and the Archive and 
Center include programs for children, professional development for edi^- 
cators, and rese^rch—aildJvax^ view of learning as a 

lif^long-'irrocesT of inquiry and exploration and of the practitioner as an 
aetive and informed partner in this process. 

Context and General Orientation . The Prospect School was founded t in 
1965. It currently functions as' a private, nongraded school serving 
approximately 100 children between the ages of 4V and 14. Informational 
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materials developed at Prospect describe the instructional setting as an 
open classroom environment and place the philosophy Underlying the school 1 
general approach within the humanistic tradition: The school is committed 
not to a particular instructional method or curriculum,* but rather to n the 
essential reciprocity between thought and action phased on] the observa- 
tion that practice uninformed by thought, stultifies, while theory unin- 
formed by practice is sterile" ^CCarini , 1978a, p.,1). Learning is con-, 
ceived of as a lifelong process of inquiry and exploration, and *th£ school 
is viewed as "a cente^'for learning — not last for teaching. , .The teacher 
and the school are active and informed partners in the learning process" 
(Prospect School, 1979, p. 3). 

The Prospect School and the Prospect Archive and Center are housed 
in separate facilities and maintain relatively separate staffs (totalling 
19 professionals), although personnel from the School and Center interact 
on a frequent and regular basis. Materials describing the School and 
Center's programs, and interviews with School and Center staff conducted 
for this case study, indicate that the missions of the two institutions 
overlap to a considerable degree and include attention £o areas -of educa- 
tion ofte^ttreate^ as quite separate specializations. The breadth of 
the-3hared mission, is indicated in a statement describing Prospect's com- 
mitment: 

...to the humane education of children as individuals, to the 
continuing professional education of teachers and other human 
service professionals within, a philosophical perspective, to * 
ongoing inquiry into the phenomena of human growth and learn - 
ing , and to the continual improvement of documentary processes 
for field-based research and evaluation. 

(Prospect School, 1979, p. 2, epph^gis added) 
. t r 

The Pr'ospect Archive . An important link bfi^EweefiSthe School and the * 
Center is the Prospect Archive — a unique collectiorj, of ciata on children, 
including .children's writing and aft work, teachers 1 records, and docu- 
mentation of classroom observations, amassed over the 15 years since the 

SchoolJjLJf ounding. Work samples and documentary records have been main- 
^^^^^ . 

Eained for children^, enrolled at Prospect for periods of up to nine years; 
as a body of descriptive and documentary material on individual children, 
'the Archive is probably unparalleled in its size (estimated at 250,000 



work samples from over 300 children) and its organization (children's ( 
work and' individual .records are organized -longitudinally by child; group 
or class records are maintained separately). ■ 

Observation . Observation of children in the classroom forms tlW***\ 
b&siS for the. records-keeping and reflective conversation processes ^ 
developed at'Prospect. Patricia Carini, Director of the Prospect Archive 
and Center, has described the orientation toward t){3servatipn in a mono- - 
.graph entitled The Art of Seeing and the Visibility of the Perspn (Carini, 
1979). « She distinguishes her orientation toward "observation from the 
positions commonly found in the literature on educational research. 

The scientific observer — detached, objective, at/ work in r a * 

laboratory equipped with standardized and complex recording 

instruments — is a cliche of'oujr timfes. It is, in fact,, so s 

common a view that the term pbserver is , virtually synbnymous 

in common parlance with distance , detachment , impartiality , 

and neutrality ./ (Carini, 1979, p. 13) j ' . 

The result of viewing the observer in this light, .Carini argues, is th^t 
the act of observation is minimised ia favor of the operation of recording: 

The observer assumes the .relatively passive posture of record- 
ing according to, a standardized procedure. Ideally, he records \i 
measurements provided by a, refined instrumentations Less *\ 
ideally, and in the less rigbrously scientific . fields such as 
psychology r"he records behaviors or traits which can later be 
coded numerically and made available to statistical treatment 
according to the same procedures "applied to data gathered irt s 
the physical world. However ^loose or* rigcfrous, the focus on v^' 
observj^Lwithin this framework is actually ar focus "on record- 
% ing, and % devising standardized recording formats to ensure 
the detachment' and objectivity of the observer. Observing is 
reduced to techniques, more or less specialized, 'for recording 
the data which- the recording ^format or device can encompass. 
Thus the recording format determines what the .observer see$ 
* and"fchich aspects o'f the object will be available to investi- 
gation. * 

^ (Ibid.^p. 1A-15) 

Qarini explicitly challenges the notion of the "objective" oberver 
and of training" for observers that focuses on skills of recording and 
classification on the b&sis of predetermined category schemes. The 
problem with a checklisting apptoach to observation, she argues, is 
that it results in reduction of the person or phenomenon into a collection' 
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of minutiae that cannot be reassembled. The result is fragmentation; the 
integrity of the person or phenomenon observed is irretrievably lost. * 

In place of the objective observer, fcarini advances the concept of 
the reflective observer. Reflective observation requires openness, 
. immersion in the: ofc£e«£ of observation, and repeated encounters between 
the observer ari$ the observed ' 

♦ .♦the posture of the reflective observer *is better described 
as simultaneously receptive and evocative. He opens himself 
to the object to receive it, not passively or according to a 
predetermined schemstization, but through "repeated and varied * 
approaches to thg object in its manifold relations to himself 
and also tentatively tries out, as it were, a great variety 'of 
relations between the objects thus approached and other objects, 
ideas, experiences... 11 (Schachtel, 1959, p. 241). In that mani- 
. fold of encounters, he calls the object forth not in order to 
manipulate it, intervene in it, or change* it, but in order to . ^ 
, see it in all of its dimensions, tc/make visible its composition* * 
ai)d, thereby, to. approach the integrity of the object. 

(Ibid'., pp. 18-19) \ 1 

It is assumed trh at reflective observation is most effectively carried out* 
by persons who are most often engaged with the object to be observed. — 
Teachers and parents are in the best position to act as observers of 
children, because they have the most contact with them. Seeing a^child 

-^on a regular basis for long periods of time in a variety of situations, 
the teacher or pargnt is the observer most likely to detect important 
continuities and transformations in the individual child's interactions 
with the world around 'him or her.j* 

In essence, Carini has suggested that adopting a posture of 'disci- * 
plined subjectivity will lead to more sensitive and informative observa- 
tions than will striving after objectivity. Althoagh she has 'discussed 
observation as an art rather than 'a technology, in her seminars she dis- 
cusses the value of ^larpening watching and listening skills in order to 
become more observant* Citing Pasteur's continent that f! In the field of 
observation, chance favors the prepared mind, 11 she recommends practice 

* in observation and descriptive recording. In seminars on observation, 
she an^ otfier Prospect staff often ask each member of the group" to observe 
"a phenomenon orl^bject; (op^siroilar objects) and record their impressions. 
Individual observers then share thieir writings with the group as a whO,le 
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or record, These* documentation activities originated, as a support to the 
individual teacher's- classroom practice; as 'the, reflective processes • 
(discussed below) evolved, they also came 'to be viewed as a suppdrt to 
a collective and collaborative 'form of professional development. 

...'there are several levels at; which the observing and record?' 
. ing involved in documenting support teaching practice, and 
. hence' are recognized as valuable by the teacher. ^Most iramed- * 

iately and directly, the thought gi^» to each child when the 
* - teacher reviews the week's work in order to write a descriptive 
record is a significant support to(practice in and of itself. 
However, processes that, bring together te^hfers, ancillary 
.staff and principal ta share perspectives' on a child and his 
. work, employ the continuity and multiplicity of observations . 
and records to provide/ a^deeper perception not only of the 

particular child but of all children. 

** * 

^ « * : (Carini, 1978a, p. *2) . 

^ addition, the d9cumeAtation constitutes a rich source of iWkmna- 
tion that cgjKj?e.used for studies of individual children and..of chf^ren's 
treatment of vSricfus media, themes, ^and motifs in their work. The^ppproach' 
to integrating data & described in Carini (1978a!). 'Briefly, the relevant 
.records are arranged in chronological order and re-^L^wed iA their entirety. 
Themes and topics fq?r detailed examination emerge from the record itself. 
, Carini contrasts this aj>pr6acfi, called ^charting", to the classification 
schemes used in traditional research.^ In charting v , the topics or head- 
ings are not mutually exclusive; the objective is to ascribe to each #/ 
leading every piece of .data that is relevant. J 

' ' " • ■ . L/' 

The inclusiveh^ss ofc the charting process identifies its 
ferences from the categorizing of data typical of data analysife. 
Categorizing Separates the data into mutually exclusive cate- 
gories, in whictH by definition, a giveh datum can only *be sub- 
sumed to .one category. Further, the category subsumes the par- 
\icular datum, and it exists c&ce categorized only as a special , 
c^e of the general category. Thus, where charting particular- 
jpRis^nd makfs visible the phenomenon itself, categorization 
generalizes -and abstracts it' as a special case of a broader 
category of events..! * ^ " " % 

' 0 tCarini, 1978a, p. 10) 

Reflection . The third major component >&f the processes developed by, 
Carini and heV ^colleagues' is the ref lectivc^onversation. * 

* 52 * * 
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Reflection is thinking, wtkch gathers, keeps, and perserves 
thought by finding the pattern of relationship among seem- 
ingly disparate v event *; v It is , § therefore , a special branch , 
raembering which cjnsciously chooses, a focus to concen- - 
n — a Subject which may be 'an idea, an image, a motif, 
a symbol, an experience^ a person, an pvent, or anything. . ^ 

<Carfni, 1979, p. 30) 

A variety of formats for reflective conversations have been developed, 
but most of them share several features. First is the notion of focus . 

v. 

The reflective .conversation has 4t its center a focusing i$sue or ques- 
tion/ which is* identified' at the putset. The focus or topic fair reflec- 
tion may be a teacher's uncertainty j|S to how to approach a problem 
"related to an individual child, e child's drawing or painting, or a con- 
troyersial issue facAibV the entire faculty. Second is the ncption of 
multiple perspectives . £s with Elliott's (1977) triangulation model, it 
is assumed that .diversity of perspectives is beneficial in terms of/ >» 
expanding the range : of experience, insights, and alternative courses of 
action that can be- brought to hear on 'an issue or problem. Unlike the . 
triangul^f ion approach, the reflective processes developed at Prospect 
do not explicitly require inclusion 'of persons other than teachers 

(although honteachers can be included). At Prospect fehe £taff meets on 

J * 

a weekly basis for. Staff Review of a Chiia or one of the ..Qther formats. 

Carini and her colleagues suggest that groups of about 8 to T2 are 
•Optimal for most. of the ^reflective processes. When groups Exceed 5b out y 
20, the process, may .become unwieldy; in such cases, the' group can be , 
divided-dctttjQ two groups. - ' * - 1 

Third is th| notion of structure . In addition to a focusing ques- 
.jfelon, the reflective processes share pertain structural Matures . . Indi- 
vidual participants play specific roles (presenting te^oher, -chair, - 
recorder, w other participant) assignedjtn advance, and fegffcnsible for 
carrying out particular functions. Discussion proceeds according fro a 



* Tjie collection of processes is presented in Prospect Archive and dente 
- "Descriptive documentary Processes and Formats," April 1980- Examples 
include Staff Review of a Chrfd, Staff Review of an Issue, Teacher's^ 
Review of Practice, Teacher's Review of a Classroom, and Principal's 
Review of a School. 



general outline or format* and adheres to agreed-upon rufes .and standards 

An important rule is respect fbr the privacy of the child 'and his/her 
• * * 

family. Use of clinical or categorical labels to describe a child is 
discouraged; description focuses ins.tead on explicit physical, emotional, 
and behavioral considerations. Likewise, family information is included 

* • A 

only if dt has been provided to t-he "school by the family directly * 

Fourth is the notion of Implications and recommendations . Reflec-, 
tive conversations begin with a focusing question; an important aim is 
to develop, within the* group, recommendations for action in response to 
this question. The intent is^not to^inpndate specific action, or even > 
necessarily to reach complete agreement within the_group, but rather to 
inform, clarify, and offer recommendations to the presenting teacher. 
The teacher is not obligated to follow the recommendations; however, he/ 
she is expected to report back to the group at ^ later date on actions 
taken and^cnedr apparent results; 

th, and finally, is the notion of staff development for all par- 
ticipants as an additional aim of these processes. In St^ff .Review of 
a Child, for example, the focus ts an individual child, and the recom- , 
mendatipns are offered to, the child's teacher. However, it is assumed 
that the benefits of the discussion extend beyond the individual child 
and teacher, contributing to the professional developn^nt of all par- 
ticipants "by bringing a. professional staff together on a regular basis 
to address their common interest and commitment: children. From this 
ongoing study of individual children, knowledge of human development in 
general and. of the uniqueness of each child's perspective is extended and 
deepened" (Prospect Archive and Center,. 1980, p. 3)1 

T v s ' . 

As an example, Staff Review- of the Child has five basic steps: ll) 

* Presentign> the Child (the chair identifies the focusing question and, 
the presenting teacher describes- the child's physical presence, dis-* 
position, relationships with others, preferred activities, involvement 
in learning, etc.^'; (2) Historical Perspective (the chair summaHzes 
information available from earlier re'eords) ; (3) Extension of Presenta- 
tion and Discussion (other group' members -comment on the* child and agk 
—for additional information); (4) Recommendations from members of the 

. group af^Ljrersponse from the teacher; and (5) Critffrue* of the process. 
The chaif ipfovides' a summary at the end of each step; the notetaker 
rain-tains a written recordf,* * k • ' 
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Professional Development Programs . rfV*addition Sb the programs 
offered for children the Prospect School^ a variety of adult educa- 
tionprogramS have been deveIo££d to make the techniques originated at 
Prospect available on a wider scale. Thes§ .programs include offerings 
for preserviqe and inservice teaclteA alike. The 10-raonth certifies- 
t-i on, program', The Prospect School Teacher Education Progratn (described 
in Prospect;. .School, 1979) was approved by the Vermont Department o£_ 
Education in 1974 as a field-based program* for, certification in elemen- 
tary education. The orientation underlying this preservice program is 

• f 

described in the brochure on the program as follows: 

The preparation described hers is intended to projnQte teacher * ' ' 
autonomy conceived as long-term growth in thought, the gradual » 
perfecting of skills in classroom practice, and increasing 
imagination in evolving curriculum. Through practice in public 
school settings and exposure * to the varying curricul^r, skill, 
any organizational demands of those settings, teachertiriterns 
j^re prepared td begin -from the prescribed structures of public ♦ 
><Jaools anfd gradually 'to work* toward a more oersonally ortented 
« setting- The idea, of teaching promulgated here is that teach- 
ing is fundamentally and essentially a human relationship, 
' and therefore an art ratheir than a. technology, and equally 
that the function of the school is to render the scholar fully 
.conscious of the nature^Snd inner 'life of things and of him- v^. 

self * (Prospect. School, 1979, p. 7) 

A 10-montft Prograyi fof Experienced Professionals is also available./- 
This program (described in Prospect School, 19)9) offers practicing* " 
teachers and other education professionals the opportunity to observe 
in Prospect School's classrooms,- to participate in the School's staff 
'development program (weekly sessions devoted to the reflective conversa- 
tions discussed below)', to make 'use of the Archive, ,and to receive train- v 
ing and experience (through seminars and independent research) in methods 
"of research and disciplined inquiry (classroom observation, , record-keeping, 
data analysis and integration, and development of documentary 9$j£^s of 
children, curriculum, and programs). 

In addition to. the full-*yeaf preservice and inservice programs, the * 
Prospect Center fr^s conducted yearly Summer Institutes since 1970* These 
two- and three-week reside^fel"*programs serve up to $0 ^teachers and 
other eduQntional professionals, combining, study and practice in the 



Centos processes for observation, documentation, an'a reflection with 
thematic seminars. Finally, practitioners from a number of school systems 
have been introduced to the processes developed at Prospect for profes- 
sional development and improvement of practice through two- and three-day 
workshops conducted in various locations tt (mainly in the Northeast). 
.Several of these awareness -level workshops were hosted hy teacher 
centers (e.g., Workshop Center for Open Education, New York City; 
Teachers Learning Cooperative, Philadelphia; Teacher Shelter, Oakland). 
A nucleus of teachers was available at each of these centers that already 
had Experience losing some of the record-keeping and reflective processes. 
Finally, Prospect staff have contracted with several school systems and 
teacher centers to'provide professional development workshops and pro- 
grams (e.g., for teachers in the Educational Development Center f s % Follow 

Through .program in Paterson and Philadelphia). 

<• * * 

Research Activities . The third major emphasis of activities at . 
Prospect is research and inquiry. Research undertaken at the Center has 
been focused on the person, and the person's experience over time, as the 
unit of study. Studies ■ carried out at the Center have used the children's 
woTk and teacher records from thg Archive as a major resource and have 
examined such topics as the ch£ld as reader (Carini,. WSbXand children's ^ 
treatment of various media and motifs in their work. .The Archive is 
' available to outside individuals (education professionals and advanced- 
degree students) through the Research Collaborative Program. Involve- 
ment of Prospect Center staff in research projects initiated by external 
institutions' (local and state education 'agencies, research organizations, 
etc.) is arranged* through consulting contracts* Two major research efforts 
in which' Prospect C^er staff have participated are the fiv^-year" study 
of the New York State Bureau of Child Development's state-wide pre- 
Kindergarten program and" the Collaborative Research Projedt on Reading 
being conducted by fc th# Early Education Group at the Educational Testing 
Service (Chittenden f. Bussis, 1979'; Bussi* 1980). In both 6ase& Prospect 
staff have provided trainirfg and assistance, to petitioners in the use of 
techniques for record keeping, in-depth study of individual children, and 
integration of data. These techniques have been adapted from the processes 
originally dcsirn<.-d to surport practice. _ W 

* * 



CHAPTER 4 , ' 

PRACTITIONER INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
SHARING' AND UTILIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE , - • 

. t 

\ 

. In Chapter 3, we reviewed several efforts to involve school-base^ 
practitioners more directly ii the development of knowledge through 
research and disciplined inquiry. In this chapter, we* shift the focus 9 
to practitioners' involvement -in the, sharing and utilization of knowledge. 
Knowledge utilization and imprpvement-oriented change in education have 
been the subject of a growing body of research during the past decade. 
Rather ?,han attempt a .comprehensive review of this^j^fcrature , we will 
^focus on two lines of research directly related to facilitation of th%. 
knowledge utilization process and improved understanding of practitioners' 
roles in the process". 

The first is research on the delivery or communication o f research 
' results and* products to practitioners a% a means of addressing locally 
identified, questions and concerns. The Pilot State Dissemination Program 
evaluated by Sieber, Louis, & MetZger (1972) 'is described as an example 
of this line of research; some additional findl-ngs from more recent studies 
- of efforts to bring research results to practitioners are also discussed. 
Tne second line of research moves beyond -the delivery of information to 
examine the process of knowledge utilization and improvemen t-oriented 
change among practitioners. The Rand stmdy of federal programs supporting 
educational change is a major example ot research that points to the prac- 
titioner as" a key figure in the process of Change. '*The Emrlck et al. (1977) 
study of the National Diffusion Network examined practitioner's' involve- 
ment in the sharing of knowledge and. 'improvements developed in practice ^' 
settings. • * 

Delivery of Research Results and Products • 4 * 

One of the earlies6,jnajor efforts to bring practitioners into direct 
contact with research results and. products , with the goal of improving 
practice, was the Pilot State Dissemination Program (PSDP) , begun in 1970. 



Underlying the PSDP was tlj^ assumption that information and ^products X 
developed through res e arch 1&fce potentially relevant to the improvement 

"of practice but that schools-based practitioners lack ready access to 
such information. Solving the access, problem, it fcas reasoned, would give 
practitioners information which they could then use to update their methods 
and materials of instruction. To .solve the access problem, the PSDP estab- 
lished computerized infocmatlpn systems centralized at the state level and 
assigped field agent intermediaries to work directly with a small number of 

^school systems in the thre'e 'participating states. The field agents' basic 

functions were td help practitioners clarify their information needs and 

priorities, request relevant materials from the -centralized information 

system^and deliver the information to the ^requestor. The evolution and 

functioning of the program over a period of two years were studied by 

Sieber, Louis, & Metzger (1972) . - 

Sieber, Louis, & Metzger concluded that field agent intermediaries 
* ■/ 

are essential to efforts aimed 1 at making research results and products 
readily available to practitioners. When requests received at the informati^ 
centers over a five-month period were analyzed, Sieber et al. found that 
significantly more requests were, received from districts served by inter- 
mediaries than from other comparable districts-. In particular, the number 
of requests for information from classfoom teachers was substantially higher 

p in the districts with field agents. The key to the agents 1 success, the 
evaluators concluded, was their status as "generalises^ without authority 
vhbse presence is* legitimized by the'provision of information 11 (p. 11). 

On 'the basis "of case studies of individual agents in the fie*ld, Sieber 
et al. developed a number of conclusions regarding the problems faced by 
outside intermediaries attempting to work with school personnel, and tactics 
used bj^the field, agents %o overcome these problems. -One of the first lessons 
learned, by the field agents was that gaining access to class roo»-based 
practitioners wi^ far from automatic; initial, contacts with both district' 

*and school administrates were needed. In a review of the PSDP study and * 
several other investigations of 'large-scale improvement-oriented change 
efforts, Emrick & Peterson (1978a) point to the need .for interventionists 
to secure "informed concurrence" of senior administrators at both the 
district and the bui]dinr level prior to contnctinp prncti fcioners directly. m 
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A second lesson cited by-the PSDP.evalUfctors involves the need to 
win the, interest and confidence of the practitioners themselves. * The 
teacher, the agents discovered, were not eagerly awaiting the late^ 
research results or ready, willing', and able to communicate to strangers 
their needs ^and problems.; The field agents found that it took time to 
build personal relationships and gain the trust of their practitioner 
clients. 

Cope,& Gray have described the "l^acy Jf suspicion" (1979, p. 241) 
surrounding {research. Practitioners (often correctly) view research as 
somethings universities "do" td schools , .with benefits accruing only to 
the researcher. Persons from outside the school' system are viewed 
skeptically, particularly by school personnel who "have a history of inter- 
actions with putsideirs wtfo failed to deliver pn- promises of dramatic ' 
improvement based on the latest research. Legitimacy and credibility 
are key issues. Sieber, Louis, & MetzgerNsuggested^ that information 
Served to establish the intermediary's legitimacy. The intermediary who 
brings with him/her access to information hn a wide variety of potentially 
,relfvant topics 'and who lacks the power to mandate change will probably 
be tolerated. But credibility appeared to be associated- mainly with Charac- 
teristics of the intermediary himself/herself. Intermediaries in a variety 
of improvement-oriented change projects have found that it takes time, 
flexibility, effort; and interpersonal skills to -.-establish the credibility 
needed to work effectively with their clients. > ' \ 

One Important factor was the degree of similarity in langi^age, experi- 
ence, and perspective between t ^ agent, and his or her client. Sieber, 
Louis, & Metzger concluded that thfe agents 1 teaching backgrounds were impor- 
tant to their success; teaching experience was also/cited as- an i^ortant 
qualification for intermediaries planning to work with teachers, by N'olan 
L Roper (1977) and Emrick & Peterson (1978a). Another factor was -continued 
visibility and availability of the agents on the school site—in th'e 
classroom, the faculty room, etc.; this factor *was also Identified as 
important by* Nolan & Roper (1977). y , 

The PSDP ev^luators concluded that intermediaries need a repertoire 
of roles (e.g., conveyar of information, change agent) and the ability to 
shift rapidly fw?. pr/role to another as the situation demands.- Successful 
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intermediaries performed "boundaiy-spanning 11 functions — integrating infor- 
mation from various sources fcnd adjusting features of their own strategies^ 
t;o become more responsive to their client populations. Tin subsequent 
studies of intermediaries working in scl)£&l Systems , Mbore.et al. (197^), 
Bawden, Florio, & Wanous (1980), and others have concluded that inter- , 
mediarles must be willing to take on "marginal 11 roles, relatively isolated 
from the organizations they 'represent (e.g., the university, SEA) but not 
part of the institutions they serve (e.g., the school system)* 

t The major impact addressed at the practitioner level in the PSDP, 
study was the stimulation of information-seeking behavio*. Whether and £ 
how the information ultimately influenced classroom practice received 
, little direct attention. In a subsequent reanalysis of self-report 

questionnaire data from information requestors, Louis h Sieber (1979) 

\ 

classified respondents according to four levels of use of the information 
received: implementer (sora£ reported use), 22%; planner (reported intent 
to use), 19%; absorber (reported reading the material), 37%; and non-user 
(reported not reading or reading and rejecting the material), 22%. These 
findings suggest that stimulating awareness and interest amon^ practi- 
tioners 'does not necessarily lead to changes in practice, although it 
may be an appropriate early stage in i:sprove*nent-oriented change efforts 
(Emrick & Peterson, 1978a). * ' 

Some additional issues relevant to programs aimed at bringing 
research result^ and products to practitioners as a means for improving 
practice are addressed in reports on more recent efforts that make use 
of intermediaries kased in universities a,nd other institutions outside 
school systems. Karen Louis and her colleagues at Abt Associates have 
studied the Research 'and Development Utilization program, one of several 
efforts supported by the National Institute of Education's Regional 
Prograza that have been intended to facilitate practitioners 1 use of 
research products for addressing their own questions and concerns. Ir^V 
a paper presenting some early results of the R&DU study, which is still 
underway, Louis (1980) identifies quality control as a key issue. According 
to Louis, the intervention projects she studied encountered difficulties 
in developing and applying quality control standards to research products, 
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largely because of the gaps in existing knowlecfge base^ and pools of 
information available. At the §ame time, she concluded that development 
of" some systematic procedures and standards for screening* research p»^a- 
ducts prior to^delivering them to practitioners was a key feature shared , 
by successful programs supporting local improvement through utilization 
of knowledge developed in other settings. "Despite the dileipmas asso- 
ciated with applying quality control procedures to ^ the development of a 
knowledge base, these quality control procedures may be one of the single 
most important facturs determining project outcomes" (Louis, 1980, p. 9). 

Nolan & Roper (1977) describe. a two-year Teacher Corps project based 
in an urban junior high school, in which university-based personnel 
worked directly with practitioners to identify concerns and interests, 
locate relevant research products and other External sources of informa- 
tion, and apply the Information to practice. On the basis *of their 
efforts, which were' focused on helping school staff adjust to the demands 
4nd possibilities of working in a new open-space setting*, Nolan & Roper 
suggest a number of guidelines for intermediaries. Like th6 PSDP eval- 
uators, they emphasize the need to establish credibility with the prac- 
titioners through learning as ia**ch as possible about the school, main- 
paining a continued presence -on site, and demonstrating early on that 
the intermediary can help the teachers solve some immediate problem. 
In addition, they point to the importance of combining research products 
with otKer sources ; of information. They identify practice-based sources, 
as particularly important, recommending visits to other schools for 
demonstrations agd, discu^^.ons with experienced practitioners. They 
also recommend continued attention to logistical 'and operational con- 
cems — demonstrating respect for teachers 1 time, updating needs assess- 
ments periodically, screening outsldejspnsultants before bringing them 
in to work with practitioners, ancTtryii^g to accomplish some objectives 
quickly in order to build momentum. Finally, Nolan & Roper recommend 
""that ^Intermediaries set up procedures for involving their practitioner 
clients in making d^ci^ions about services wanted and activities to 
pursue- and that they encourage tke practitioners to assume leadership 
roles in efforts directed at improvement. * 
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Research on Knowledge Utilization and Improvement-Oriented Change 

One response to the uneven productivity of reform and improvement 
efforts in education has been- to seek new approaches to change that are^~ 
better grounded in the^lality of the practitioner's world. Sieber 
(1972, 1974) and Doyle & Ponder (1977) ha>e- reasoned that most efforts 
to improve practice through utilization of information and innovations 
developed outside schofil settings fail because they are based on inac- 
>curate assumptions and images of the practitioner. According to Sieber, 
research on educational innovation "fails to penetrate th^mental world 
of the practitioner in brlder to reflect definition of needs, problem- 
solving patterns, knowledge translation strategies, criteria for apprai- 
sal of options, perceptions of experts and ottrer outsiders 11 (1974, p. 66). 
Among the more common approaches to change are those that rely on rational 
models and those that employ* power-coercive strategies. Doyle & Ponder 
have observed that rational models are generally based on assumptions 
about how the chants 'process ought to work in a rational world:-' Specif- 
ically, the educator bases decisions on the best available information 
about the resuits^of alternative courses of action. Strategies based on 
rational yodels eihphasi2e in format ion as th§. major catalyst for change. 
However, the yield of such strategies is generally low. Practitioners 
art people, and they base their decisions on a host of considerations, not 
all of which are rational; even after a decision to use some new practice 
or program is njade, various organizational constraints, grotfp pressures, 
and other factors can interfere with implementation* 

Power-coercive strategies are basred on less optimistic images of ^ 
the*practitioner as a "powerless functionary" (Sieber, 1972, p. 373) or 
a "stocws-age obstructionist" (Doyle & Ponder, 1977, p* 4). Such efforts 
assume that change can be mandated, or that the teacher can be bypassed ' 
in programs diij^t£d at improvement. Results of efforts in this vein 
have been miMed. Although mandated change has sometimes led to reform, 
it has also led to many instances of what Sibber terms "ritualistic com- 
pliance" (1972), p. 378) and'what others have called the "project men- 
tal^ty. 1 ! - . ' 

Although Sieber argues that approaches based on rational models or 
employing power-coercive tactics are often unsuccessful, he yoes suggest 



that certain elements^ of these approaches may be useful. Strategies 
based on combinations of elepentg from these and other common orienta- 
tfons offer promise for efforts intended to promote directed change. 
Specifically, he suggests that change strategies grounded in a more 

t * -7 

accurate ira^ge'of the practitioner would include: 
-rational (i.e. ,• validated), information; " • 

- two-way interpersonal communication and expertise in 
group^rocess ; t & 

- consensus' on new nonhs^and sanctions associated with 
a proposed change; apd 

- identification of a person- responsible for the inno- 
vation who has legitimate authority -and .the power to 
carry it through. * # 

(Sieber, 1972, p. 380) 

Doyle & Ponder argue that the great majority of change strategies 
described in the literature lack any firm foundation in an understandin 
of practitioners 1 perspectives; there is little connection between pre- 
scriptions as to how knowledge utilization should occur in a given 
effort and descriptions of how the procegs actually operates. , They 
suggest that a more effective approach to developing knowledge utiliza- 
tion and change strategies is to examine how teachers actually respond 
tb proposed changes in their classroom practiced, structures, and habit 
In particular, they cite t£e need for consideration of the ecology of 
the classroom and its interaction with teacher behaviors. What demands 
does the classroom environment make on the teacher, and how do these 
demands influence teachers' thinking and responses to information pro- 
ducts and inno vat tons developed in other settings? 

Doyle (1977) describes the classroom as a complex environment, 
characterized by: * 

^ - Multidimensional^ — variety in tasks, processe£^|rmL^ 
purposes, not ^11 of which are necessarily related or 
even co-patiDle. - 

- Simultaneity — numerous events occurring at the same time 
ar5d requiring attention from the teacher. 

* 

- Unpredictability — the eve^-present possibility of disruptions 
to the task at hand, generated intefnally, as when students 
fail to respond or respond in ways not anticipated, or extern- 
ally, as when- visitors enter the room' or equipment breaks down. 



Based on their studies of tochers, Doyle & Ponder have developed a view. 

of practitioners as "pragmatic skeptics" wha'wfeigh considerations of 

practicality in their judgments of innovations and fehange proposals. The 

dimensions of practicality identified by* Doyle & Ponder incltrcte-r-^ 

x - Instrumentality — inclusion of concrete procedural and 

operational detail rather than just abstract principles 
' and objectives. ^ . 

- Congruence — compatibility with the teacher's values, 
beliefs, and perceptions of his/her own classroom ' 
situation. 

\ 

- Cost — the apparent ratio between benefits and effort i 

The Concerns-Sased Adoption Model developed/by Gene Hall and others 
at the University of Texas at Austin also reflects an. attemj/t to develop 
an improved understanding, of practitioners 1 responses to^innovations and 
to use this understanding to facilitate knowledge utilization efforts. 
The model, addresses practitioner perspectives within the context o£ a 
f -given innovation % and includes two components — the Stages of Concern, 
which focuses* on feelings and affective states, and the Levels of Use, 
which fpcuses on performance. It is assumed that an individual practi- 
tioner will exhibit different patterns of concerns and behaviors over" 
time, depending on the extent of his/her* involvement and experience with 
an innovation. Further, within a group of teachers targeted for part- 
icipation in a change effort, concerns and behaviors are assumed to vary 
acro'ss ^.individuals at any particular point in time/ The CBAM approach 
has identified six dimensions or areas 'of concern that arise among practi 
tioners (see Hall, George, & Rutherford, 1977): , x 

- Informational — geherai interest in learning* about the 
substantive features of the innovation. ' 

- Personal — concern with implications for oneself; for 

example, modifications or changes in the individual's 

role and status within the overall^school organization 

induced by use of the innovation*. 

* * 

- Management — concern with the task requirements imposed 

% by the innovation; e.*§. , modifications or changes required, 

iir day-ta-day cJ.a^sroom routines * 

- Consequence-* — interes-t in impacts on students within the 
individuals immediate sphere 4f influence. 

i- Collaboration — concern/with implications related to 

social-interactive n^ods, associated vit*i increased 
if'Ch'iLien or cc&ir^co collaborate with others. 



' - Refocusing — interest in exploring alternative forms of' 
' the innovation,; making major chang^, <yr replacing it ; - * 

with *ome other progr^ri in order to produce greater or 
" ^--Tnore widespread benefits to students. ^ 

The Levels £f 'Use dimension (see Loucks, -Newlove, & Kail, 1975) posits a 
'continuum of "use states. This continuum ranges from non-use through 
rudimentary, disjointed early use into consistent, rputine use and ulti- 
mately to more advanced levels in which the user attempts to increase 
the effectiveness of the innovation 'by making refinements and modifica- 
tions. Not ali targeted users of an innovation will reach the advanced 
.levels, but they will generally pass through stages in the same sequence. , 

The concerns and use dimensions developed by Hall et al* and the • 
practicality ethic described by Doyle & Ponder represent attempts tto 
ground ouY understanding of the knowledge utilization process, and our 
attempts to facilitate the process, ,i n a view of how practitiohers 
actually "respond to change- initiatives and innovations.* The dimensions 
th<£y~h^ve identified aire not -innovation Specific; they can be applied tp^ 
a-^variety of knowledge utilization programs. * - 

Sieber (1972), Doyle & Ponder (1977) , and Hal^^Xil. (1977) agrue 
that we need to reconsider the rational model and knowledge utilization 
strategies based an images of practitioners, that 'are idealistic or overly • 
simplistic. However, their work does not exp^citly challenge th<£ divi- 
sion of labor that commonly characterizes the process of knowledge 
production and utilization in education. Doyle & Ponder and ? Hall acknowl-*" 
edge the inevitability and legitimacy of local adaptation to innovations 
that have been % developed. in other setting/*. They cte not necessarily imply~ 
that program development must take place within school settings or that 
practitioners themselves should assume the/major^. responsibility for the 
process- of developing and disseminating e4ucat zonal innovations. 
Implications tff their work' are directed primarily to program developers 
and change facilitators, who may be university personnel, state education 
♦agency representatives, district resource personnel, or practicing teachers 

■ - ^ ..- . - 

* This work certainly does not preclude the possibility of pradt itioner- 
~~d£ve loped -innovations either. j 
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Their approaches allow for considerable progjbam development to occur 
'prior to implementation, ' with or' without involvement -of practitioners. 

A ^pmewhat different orientation to promoting school improvement 
an^* reform through knowledge utilisation is based on the assumption .that ; 
Jrnf bx&at ion generated through- research must undergo considerable develop-* 

int and transformation^ before, its relevance to improvement of practice 
fcanbe dSb^ns t rated . Further, this development process must occur with. 
th§ school settiag, with practitioners as, aQti^&^p^rticip Jflts throughout 
the process. Trobably the most extensive and bests-known presentation of 
this orientation is found in the eight-volume study by Rand .researchers , 
of -federal programs supporting educational change.^ . . ' ' * 

^ ^deral Programs .Supporting Educational^Change , In this^study, Paul 
Bermah, Milbfey McLaughlin, and their colleagues* at Rand examined four * 
major federal seed money initiatives supporting program development* 
efforts within school systems. Data were collected for this multiyfcar 
investigation th'rough structured interview surveys of *teacher^ and admin- 
istrators at local project sites and mozef intensive caSflHstudies at 
'2b of the sites during thdir la#t or* next-toflast year of federal s*e<S - 
money support, ' Follow-up work was conductey/ two years later involving 4g0 
sites to examine continuation of activities initiated within the local 
projects. In examining the' effectiveness of federal initiatives as a 
stitnufus for innovation and school improvement, the Rand^researchers 
Focused their attention on the basic processes that unfolded in response \ 
to the federally supported. change initiatives and identified a dumber o| 
factors, that were, systematically associated with ".success or failure. 

One of the major .conclusions reached ±n this study was* the prominence 

rj/ival of 



*, of loca^factors in determining the success' and long-term 
ref^m efforts.* -The limited role of federal policies is discussed in 
Volume IV: . 



X 



Federal change agent policies had their primary effect. pn the 
a initiation of projects but*. ; .neither those policies that were 

unJLcjue to each , of the federal "programs nor those policies that 
- were ctfTtooon to them had a strong influence on 'the implementa- 
tion ot local innovations. Federal change agent policies 
exercised limited leverage oA the*^burse of innovations because M 
. v they did not critically influence th^se factors most responsible 
for effective implementation* * - ' 

. (Berman & McLaughlin-/ 1975, p. 
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By contrast, several classes o£ local .factors were identified as major 
influences on the change- process and its outcomes, including: ^^^ y 

- Characteristics 'of' the institutional settings particularly 

• - 0 the district's motivation for initiating^ the project and \ 
'local leadership capability; 

' ' - the implementation strategy that local personnel followed 
in translating project plans into practice; 

. ; --The scope N of change that the project represented, given 

exis-ting practices and norms within the local setting; and 

y^^-^^^acteristics of project teachers . fa <~ 

Implementation processes # and strategies were a major focus of the 
stud)**. IpplemSntyion^as defined as the stage at/ which "the project 
c&nfronts the reality, of its institutional setting and project plans 
must be translated Into -practice* 1 (Berman & McLaughlin, 1976, p. 3^9). 
Implementation strategy basically refers to means Used by local project 
* 'leader/ to vguid t e and support- the implementation process. ' In general, 
successfully implemented projects were characterized by strategies &at 
promoted yinutual adaptation — -a process' in which the project's original 
goals and metfiods are modified to suit the needs and interests of partici- 
pants and the participants themselves change to meet the requirements of 
the project^McLftughlin, 1977, p. 341) . Characteristic features of suc- 
cessful implementation strategies included; • \ 

- Staff training focused^ on practical aspects of project 
f ope^ation^ an<J continuing throughout ^Ohe period of pro- 
ject implementation; . ^ 

* High levels of additional suppdrt activities 'for parti- 
cipants (e.g»^ visits^ to demonstration cfassrooms, . . 
observation of implementation efforts and feedback from 
project leaders or consultants who provided concrete, 
practical kdvlce)^-^' * 

~ Frequent? meetings of project statf; . 

- Involvement of participant^ in decisions affecting pro- 
ject operations; • * 

Development of materials by f) local participants J * 
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- Involvement of highly motivated staff --(particularly "during 
*t»he early part of implementation) who volunteered to par- 
ticipate and, in *some cases f were selected by project *® 

4 leaders as "most; likely tp succeed; 11 * 

- Targeting of change efforts to elementary schools; and 
Participation of^a "critical mass" of participants 
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The above list reflects the critical importance of actiye involvement 

•of, and commitment from, practitioner participants. As McLaughlin and 

Marsh (1978) argufe in arevto.of findings frora'the study, "The impor^' 

tance of teacher conWtmeat to the achievement of project goals is 

/ * f * » * 

axiom^tip: Project success -is unlikely unless teachers want to work 

hard to, cakte it happen" (p. 72). They concluded further that practi- 4 
tioners 1 involvement and commitment are' influenced by other factors; it 
is'not simply a riatterNpf some *teaifli?fs being eager for change while 
other^ are highly T^sj^t ant . ' 

McLaughlin & Marsh concluded the primary factors influencing 

teacher commitment and involvement are mo^vation of district managers, 
project planning strategies, and sype of the proposed change. Teachers 
\)ere more likely to exert the extra effort required for successful imple- 
mentation when they felt that the project was seen as 'important at the 
district level. Without clear district suppojt, teachers tended to'view 
the personal -costs associated with the change efforts A as incompatible 
'with their own professional self-interest. Collaborative planing 
strategies, involving equal opportunities for input frongproject manager's 
and teacher participants., were also found to be effecti^in stimulating, 
commitment. According to McLaughlin & Marsh, these, strategies rarely 
reflected self-conscious , attention to considerations of parity^ but m 
they allowed teachers to see themselves as partners in the planning" pro- 
cess and to'' develop a sense of identification an.d ownership. Planning 
that was carried out exclusively by project \nana%ement ,(the tojylown 
approach) or exclusively by the teachers themselves (the grass-roots 

s 

approach) was rarely successful. Collaborative planning, although rela- 
te . r % 

tively time consuming*, generated the broad-based support ryecassary for 
effdfctive' implementation and sustained < change . 

Variations betvecrfttfu{idin£ levels and sources were not found to- 
exert a major influence on teachers 1 motivation -ar*"rti success ful imple- 
mentation. Neither did the source of the original idea for <thei project; 
projects conceived in the central office fared* about ,as well as projects 
initiated by classroom' teachers or other school personnel. However, the 



^cope^pf chaj^gg was found to be 'important .* Berman (1977) has phrased 
thi^*conclus ion 'succinctly': "Little ventured, nothing gained. 11 Efforts 
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viewed by participants as trivial failed to elicit commitment or change. 
Projects 'that did attempt to influence teacher behavior, on the othefc 
hand, were viewed by teachers as opportunities for professional growth. 
Efforts that appealed to practitioners 1 sense of professionalism and v 
offered the intrinsic reward of growth were more successful u than those . 
that telied exclusively on extrinsic rewards. A related finding involves ■ 
the importance of the teachers sense of efficacy— the belief that he/ 
she can^help even, the most difficult or unmotivated students.. Strong 
positive relationships were found between sense of e.fficacy and a var- 



# iety of project outcomes. ^ 

v-Although the stujtfy pointed to the central role played by practicing 
teachers throughout the implementation process, it also emphasized Vhe 
important role of district- and building-level administration, The Rand ^ 
researchers concluded that d^trict-lecvel commitment- was necessary from 
the outset; where it was not secured early, it failed to emerge later. % 
Projects initiated out of '^opportunistic" motives generated ' little or. 
no "enthusiasm on^the part of teacher, f#oduced little change in practice, 
and almost never survived th& withdrawal of federal se'ed money. Support f 
f^m principals 'was especially important in influencing district-level 
decisions regarding continuation. \ \ 

L6cal leadership capability alsj*. exerted a strong influence on the 
fate of the projects. - Successful implementation required local leaders 
with skills fn the content* area(s^poyered by the projects and with the 
organizational and interpersonal ^cills needed to work, well 'with teachers, 
principals, and district-level personnel. LqHg-term continuation of " ^ 
improvements generated as part of the prpjectsjwas rare; where it occur^d, 
project management had recognize^ from the outset l|he full 1 implications 
of the project's "soft k money" status and had begun planning for. institu- 
tionalization very early. . 

Another ^aj or conclusion to come out of the study involved the declin- 
ing success rate of 'local change" efforts as attention shifted from early 
stages in the chalige process to later stages. LocaP>initiation of improve- 
mint-oriented change projecta^did not guarantee successful implementation, 
and implementation' syc^ess did, not by itself assume' the long-term survival 
of improvements'. Bermari & McLaughlin (1977) describe continuation hs a . 
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locally determined process in which decisions are made at two levels— 

the classroom and the district. Again, teacher commitment and involye*- 

ment, combined with comtnitment and support from the district, are the < 

critical influences; 

At the classroom level, the c&xx of the matter is the extent 
to which teachers have assimilated project methods or mate- 
rials into their regular classroom practice* At the district 
level, the issue is the districts 'commitment to the long-' q 
term stability of- the project. This commitment requires the A 
incorporation of project requirements into such district 
operations as budget, personnel, 'curriculum, and facilities 
planning. 

» * » 
In the end, however, effective continuation depends oi> the 
choices and behavior of classroom teachers. Unless they have 
assimilated project methods or materials into their classroom 
f activities, continuation will amount to no more than ritual. 
But if they are to receive the support they need to sustain 
r project-related changes in the long run, the district at its 

level must incorporate the necessary arrangements. ^ 1 

* (Bennan & McLaughlin, 1977 * pp. lS^-6) 

The National Diffusion Network . An assumption underlying th$ seed 

money prpgrams studied by Stand was that innovations developed in local 

school settings would spread to other schools and districts. However, 

the Rand researchers found very^ little evidence that ipftovations and 

practices developed within the local projects had spread beyond district 

boundaries, in 1974, the U.S. Office of Education established the National 

Diffusion Network /(NDN) as a means of making improvements developed in 

lo^j^schopl settings and validated by the Joint Dissemination Re^Lew Panel 

^available to other school systems. The NDN differs from most of the other 

delivery systems" established durirfg the 1970s to Drpmote knowledge utili- 

zation for the Improvement of practice in that it has focused on creating 

direct linkages be^een practitioners f?ron; different School systems, Prac-* 

^ titioners a^e involved in the NDN delivery system in several key capacities: 

They represent the sources or originators of the innovations; they function 

f as chance agents with .majoi; renponsibility for providing training, technical 

\ assistance, anc^supporting materials to personnel from, other school systems 

interested in using their* innovations; and the^ constitute the primary 

audience for' communication of operating detail and "know-how" by the inno-** 

vat ion developers." 




A national study of the NDS was reported by Emrick, Peterson, ^& 
Agarvala-Rogers (1977)% The study ' examined the NDN's emergence and , - 

ea*ly histdry and its distinctive organizational features as well as 
the tactics' used by NDN change agents to promote the spread of the 
validated innovations. Emrick et al. cite fLS a distinctive organiza- *w 
tional feature of the NDN its combination of two ^categories of chan|e 
agent: the Developer and the Facilitator. Developers are often based 4 
in school systems, and each .is associated with one of the Validated 
innovations. , The NDN innovations and their Qpvelopers represent suc- 
cessful applications of federal initiatives supporting* local program 
development — including the four programs studied by Rand". Facilitators, 
by contrast, do not* function as program or technical experts but rather 
as brokers and process specialists. Associated with a geographic region 
rather! than a particular innovation, a Fadilitator is usually based in 
a statih or .interaediate-level agency; Facilitators assist in identifyi- 
ng LEA clients for the innovations and support the adoption and imple- 
mentation processes, Emrick e v t al. characterize the NDN as a combina- 
tion of practitioner experts (the pevelopers), who bring instructional 
. know-how gained over several years ^intensive involvement with a par- . 
ticular inaction, and process specialists (the Facilitators), who , bring 
experience in educate o^J^adwinistration and/or dissemination and, in 
many cases, previous linkages to key personnel in state, intermediate, 
and local education agencies. Distinctive operating features- pf the ND>' 
► include emphasis on person-intensive change tactics, and allowance fo ^. • * 

• local adaptation of the, innovations . • - 
In a review of findings from "the study, Emrick & ^^rson (1978a) 
describe the NDN as 11 one of the few highly successful federal efforts 
to make ^ride-scale use of^importanf developmental improvements in educa- 
tional state-of-the-art" (p. 36). The combined efforts of the Developers 
and -facilitators were successful in generating widespread awareness of 
the programs and services available, stimulating interest and activity 
on the part of school'and district personnel, providing materials and 
training assistfltffte to school staff planning to make use of the programs, 
and following up with implementation assistance and support. Implementa- 
tion was reported in- a majority of the nearly, 1500 ^LE As surveyed by 
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Emrick et al.; praqtitioners interviewed in a sample of these locations 
eacpressed positive views of tfle prbgras&s and generally expected their 
'implementations to continue,, 

A process-outcome analysis using survey data from*" Developers -and 
Facilitators and key contacts in the districts they worked with identi- 
fied a number of apparent determinants of the effectiveness of the KDN 
change age,nts, including the following: 

- Staged outreach caijgaigns-, in which varieties of awareness 
materials are circulated selectively to different segments * 
of the educational community and foll6wed up with v personal ^ 
contacts and more detailed information for those expressing 

* interest. 

- Early involvement of administrative and instructiooal ^ 
decision-malcers wifhin the client schools. 

*- Coordinated ".awareness 11 conferences at which l£a repre- 
sentatives can learn about several alternative programs 
relevant to their interests and priorities and meet the 
originators of these programs. ^ 



- The interpersonal style of the Developer. * % 

- Resource/organizational support provided by the Fapilitator 
".(mainly in' terms of securing administrative concurrence and 
enabling LEA personnel to visit demonstration sites). 

- Attention to securing agreement on the part of all three 

. organizations (the Developer, the Facilitator, and the LEA 
client) as to the commitments each. was willing to make. 

-Visits by LEA staff to demonstration sites that represented 
working models and referents for the innovations in operation. 

- Training of key instructional and administrative staff by 
the LEA-based originators of the programs, covering both • 
the concrete operating detail and the philosophical yider- 
pinnings of the inuovations^ * 

- Emphasis on practitioner change and growth, as opposed to 
use of a specific ^feet of materials, as the k$y factor in 
improvement -oriented change. 9 . 1 

• Use of comprehensive, well-oriented materials prepared by 

Developer staff to supplement training. j 

- Phase-ir> of implementation, beginning with only a few 

. interested and competent staff and* gradually extending 9 



♦ * 7 to others in the site. 



~!!Eletum visits by Developer and Facilitator staff to provide 



* technical assistance, and moral support* 
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CHAPTER* 5 

' PRACTITIONER INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION MAKING 

' • AND SCHOOL GOVERNANCE 

Irt Chapter 2, above, reference was made to theories of job satis-* 
faction and, in particular, to hypothesized relationships between forking 
conditions, management approaches, and employees \ job, satis fact ion. Much 
of the literature concerning these theories reports results of studies 
undertaken in business and industrial environments. However, a number 
of researchers have undertaken studies in school settings to investigate 
the possibility of connections between* working conditions and teachers 
job satisfaction. A topic of particular Interest in these studies has 
been the relationship between school , practitioners f level of involvement 
in decision-making processes and the. decree of satisfaction they ;derive 
from their jobs. * * 

^ These studies ha've relied heavily on survey research metho<2olet^y 
(mainly self-report questionnaires administered to teachers and princi- 
pals) and statistical analysis techniques. # Researchers conducting these 
studies have attempted to develop^Mndicat^ors of involvement and job 
satisfaction and then to examine through correlational analysis the 
statistical relationships among the measures. Two general approaches to 
measuring participation haVe been used. • The first is "t;o generate an irsde 
of current participation (e.g., frequency of involvement* 
ence) . Examples of this approach include Ambrosie & Helle 
Bridges (1964), Chase (1952), and Gorton" (1971) . The second is to 
examine the discrepancy between current and desired *(id$al) involvement; 
in these studies, teachers are classified as de cisionallv deprived 
(participating in fewer decision areas than desfred) , decisional^ 
% saturated (participating in more decision* areas than desired), o^ in 
decisional equilibrium (participating in as many decisions as desired 
Examples 'of studies using the discrepancy approach include Belasco & 
Aluttto (1972), Isherwood h Taylor (1978), and Mphrman et «1# (1978). 

•v. 
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generate an irftiexj 
level of influ/ 
>r (1972){ ' 



Strong positive correlations between teachers 1 reports of having 
opportunities for input to school decisions and their levels of job 
satisfaction have -been reported by Chase (1952) , -Hornstein et al. (1968), 
Mohrman et al. (19^8),' 'and Sharma (1955) • Two studies using- the discrep- 
ancy approach to measuring involvement — Belasco & Alutto (1972) and 
Isheryood & Taylor (1978) — produced generally similar results. In 
Belasco & Alutto's (1972) survey of elementary and secondary teachers in 
two New York districts^ respondents classified as decisipnally deprived 
(participating in fewer decisions th T A> desire^ reported significantly 
less satisfaction with their jobs in general Jfean did other teachers. 
Within the group of decisionally deprived teachers, those reporting 
small discrepancies were more satisfied with their jobs than were teachers 
who wanted substantially more opportunity to participate* in decision 
processes than they were currently e^Jriencing. 

In a study conducted in secondary schools In Quebec, Isherwood & 
Taylor (1978) used thr£e different measures of teachers 1 job satisfaction; 
they did not find a significant relationship between decisional deprivation 
and teacheikrewards or teacher/student relationships. However, they did 
deteot a significant correlation between decisional deprivation and 
teacher/principal relations. Specifically, teachers for e vh6n actual and 
, ideal levels of involvement were about the same reported better relation- 
ships wi'th their principals. This relationship held both for .teachers 
serving on faculty councils at the 26 schools surveyed and for the teachers 
not on the council^. Bridges (1964) and Horristein et al, (1968) have 
- ^Iso lpg^rted positive correlations between teachers' reported decision 
involvement and relationships, with their principals. However, in Bridget 
study, -conducted in v 28 elementary schools in a midwestern* district, 'the' 
factor most, highly correlated with teachers' attitudes toward their 
.principal was the teacher's perception of the' principal's supportiveness 
toward teachers (the extent to which the principal would back the teacher 
* in a dispute, for'example, with a parent).- - - 

- The correlational studies are generally consistent with findings 
from investigations in industriajPsettings that support hypothesized rela- 
tionships between involvement in decisions thar a£fect* wor-k'ing conditions 
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and job satisfaction. However, they off^r relatively little guidance to 
administrators or staff development personnel interested in the profes- 
sional development implications of bringing teachers into active xfcles in 
school decision-making. In particular, correlational evidence alone can- 
not establish the direction of a cause/effect relationship, if one exists. 
One interpretation of the evidence is that teachers are more satisfied 
with their jobs because they have been given a voice in decision making; 
however, an alternative interpretation is that teachers who are rela- 
tively satisfied with their current assignments are ggre likely to pursue 
opportunities for decision involvement than less satisfied teachers, who 
may be directing their energies to. other ways of resolving their immedi- 
ate concerns. Further, the correlational studies are not particularly 
informative with respect to , how practitioners have been involve^in school 
decision making (the types of decisions in which they b^e been involved, 
and the level of influence they have exercised). The studies have not .been v 
focused on the question bf how to bring practitioners into more active 
roles (the types and level of support needed £o increase involvement, th£ 
obstacles that have emerged, and ways they have been resolved). Finally, 
the correlational studies do not «by and large address the staff develop- 
ment implications of efforts to increase invotvement (the types of training 
needed by practitioners and the consequences of involvement in terms of 
professional' growth and improvement of practice) • 

Reports on efforts undertaken for the specific purpose of increasing 
practitioners' involvement in school decision making are relatively un- 
common in the literature, and^ systematic studies of such efforts are even 
rarer. In the remainder of this chapter, three prcrjects that have attempted 
\to bring school practitioners into more active participation in decision 
making are described. Two are ongoing Teacher Corps (Program-?8) projects: 
t&fe Akron (Ohio) Public Schools /Community /Kent State University project 
and the McKinley Complex project based in Honolulu, Hawaii, These pro- 
jects represent attempts to involve school personnel, along with univer- 
sity staff and community members, in the planning and implementation of * 
•staff development programs. The third case is the Teacher Involvement 
Project, -implemented in San Jose, Galifornia, over a period of three* years 
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with support from the National Institute of Education's Local Problem 



Solving program. This project, represents an attetap^tp develop mechanisms 
- for involving practitioners in decision making at t^e school level — 
faculty councils and constitutions — vfth the scope and^etepl^asis of prac-^ * 
titioners 1 decision involvement a subject for negotiation betw£ 
• giveo faculty and their principal. 

L ' " 

Akron/Kent State Teacher fcrps Project % 

The Akron Public Schools/Community /Kent State University Teacher \ , 
Gorps project has adapted John Elliott's triangulation model as a &ys- 
tematic approach to collaboration among the school, community, and univer- 
sity in the design and implementation of staf£ development programs* This 
case is particularly interesting 'in ttiat the project staff have taken 
an approach originally developed ^> support practitioner involvement in 
knowledge production (see Chapter 3) and adapted it for use mainly as a 
. device to facilitate practitioner involvement in program decision making. 
The case is instructiveWith reject to the requirements for collaboration 
involving the three major stakeholder groups within the Teacher Corps* 
community as well^as the formats and content ,o£ staff development programs 
-that emerge as a result of collaborative planning. 

Context »* The Akron/Kent State^Teacher Cor^s project serves the North 
Hill Cluster feeder system within the Akron -Public Schools. Over the pasp 
decade, the city of- Akron ha$ been faced with a situation that has become 
J increasingly common within major urban areas— a changing, but generally 
declining, school-aged population as a result of several local plant 
closings. Declining enrollment of white>i2h±f dren %n the city f s schools, 
^combined with the closing of several schools in older, relatively homo- 
geneous neighborhoods, hpve contributed to greater ethnic and cultural 
diversity in the student populations at some of the city's schools. 

The" North Hill Cluster includes two elementary schools,* a middle 
schooJL^and a high school. The community it selves includes^ mix <$i 
black and white. The two Elementary schools both receive ESEA, Title I 
support — one as the result of a substantial influx of students from low- 



income .families over the past five years. The total student population 
within the four schools is approximately 4,000; personnel based at the 
chools include moije 'than 215 teachers, aides, and administrators. 

' Kent State University is 3 state-supported public institution of highe 
education, located in northeast Ohio within 50 miles of three metropolitan 
cen^rs. More than 5 million people live within 50, miles of Kent St'5!e, 
which serves a^enrollment of 28,000/ Kent State is one of the largest 
of the more than 50 institutions in Ohio that of fer< preservice, training 
for teachers. As of 1978, the ..College <# Education included 174 full-time 
farni jpembers and enrolled 3,000 undergraduate students; about 500 
advanced degrees wer£ awardedyby the Graduate School of Education during 4 ' 
that year. 

Triangulation as a Model of Collaboration , The conception of staff 
development reflected in proj^c^ materials is the "professional under- 
standing" described by Elliott <n-d.). Development 'is viewed as a self-, 
regulating process of change in beliefs and conduct which occurs spon- 
taneously once constraining factors are removed and the individual pro-' 
fessional is allowed to reflect critically qg^his or her practice and to 
determine his- or her own thoughps an£ actions in light of the standards 
and .values 'held, by the profession. The professional development system 
being put into place with support from the fc project incorporates: (1) sys- 
tematic inVolvement of ^he three major stakeholder groups; ^(2) field-based 
training programs for preserHce teacher \^dfccation students, practicing 
teachers and other schpol-based personnel, dnd community members*, and 
(3) *a delivery system that utilizes a variety- of training modes (workshops 
curriculum development activities, demonstration' classrooms, etc;) . 

' t n rffcng the triangulation model as a device for facilitating infer- 
mation-wEed decision making regarding staff development, the project 
^staff have retained several key features of Elliott's original model, 
4ncluding: (1) its focus on practical problem faced by teachers in the { 
classroom; (2) Its attention N to development of collaborative relationships 
among teachers as well' as between teachers and persons from outside the 
school; and (3) its use of multiple points of view to generate information 
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with no single view allqj*€fr to dominate . The staff have also modified 
the original approach in three ways: First, the focus of attention has 
been shifted from the classroom t$> the building leVel. Second, individuals 
actively involved in triangulation serve oh working groups associated 
with each program component 33<rep resent atives of a constituency. Third, 
rather than explicitly include* the student's point of view,* as Elliott 
did, the project has involved parents and community; thus-* commuhity, 

school, and university personnel constitute the three points in the 

i 

triangle. v t m 

The 
, ting of 

tation. As each sequence is completed, the -process is recycled such that 



» jyriangula^iory process is carried out through a sequence cojisis- 
tWfee steps: (1) needs assessment, (2) planning, and (3) iraplemen- 



additional concerns and priorities are identified and' further staff develop 
ment activities ere planned and executed in response t^ these concerns. 
' Each of the three primary stakeholder groups bears the major responsibility 
for identifying its own needs' and formulating plans for appropriate staff 
development. The 17-member Community Council maintains primary respon- 
sibility for surveying the community and planning activities ^directed 
prii^frily to parents and community members, and teacher committees survey 
faculties at the four project schools.. *1 * 

Essentially, triangulation is the process through which communica- 
tion and negotiation occurs across groups .so that the information and 
resources represented by the diverse perspectives can #e brought to ^bear 
on planning staff development. Project materials describe three Ways ^ 

in which the process strengthens the" planning of inserVice: 

"* <* * 

First; the diagnosis of problems is built into ev'e#y element of 
the program. 'The systematic reflection is the seating in which 
the prot&ler-s are^dlagnosed. Second, the entire project experi- 
ences an\orL-ga£ng renewal process through the constant flow of * 
. in format i errT"\ With its he^inninrs in individual classrooms and 
at indiviJuaJ* meetings, the change process involving behavior ■ 
and beliefs pervades the entire structure of the project. 
Finally, misconceptions regarding the inservice mission of the , 
Teacher Corps Project are*quickly identified when information 
passes through the triangulation process. Definitions of the 

S project's mission are,. always current and known to all threfc 
groups in the triad. These' benefits from the implementation of. 
triangulation come about because ^t'he process is collaborative 
rather than hierarchically structured. . * 

(At. lin U Pntton, 19'S, pp. 



Staff Development Activities , The types and content of staff develop- 
ment activities that- have been implemented as part of the Akron/Kent 
State project have been varied. Activities during the 1979-80 school year 
included 12 courses Offered through Kent State with credit available/ • 
Like all staf-f development activities sponsored by the project, these 
courses were open "to all faculty and staff at the four Teacher Corps schools 
and to interested community members. Courses could be taken Individually, 
with of without credit; however, the twelve course together constituted 
th^ first, half of a two-year field-based masters program. A series of 
mini-courses, also with university credit available but meeting fqr only 
two to. three weeks, focused'on such topics *as job stress, the gifted* 
child, Akron's pluralistic past, and stereotyping Finally; a group of 
one-day workshops, without credi^, included sessions examining great *" 
ideas in teaching, intra-school communication, parents and the school, 
and other topics. . Instruction in the courses, mini-courses, and-work- 
shops is provided by tes&fcs of university-frased t.eadher educators and 
scftool practitipners or administrators. $ 

* * Enrollment in 'the courses and workshops has been higher than expec- 
ted; according to project staff, half the faculty at the. four .pr6ject £ \^ 
schools have enrolled In one jor more credit courses. Project 'staff and 
teachers alike , attribute the widespread response to the involvement 1 of 



teachers in planning the programs. Teachers describe the staff develop-" 
ment offerings provided through the project as ,f a good^start 11 toward 
^ changing their AdLew of ifi^ervice as something planned and implemented 

exclusively by outsiders and of little or no relevance to the classroom- 
based practitioner. Teachers who have been involved m allude" both to the * 
new responsibility they take on when they help to plan inservice and to 
* the difficulty they encountered in carrying out their new role at first. 
According to a hiv\\ school teacher, "Teacher Corps is the first time 
anyone has asked us what we wanted. This has made it harder, because for 
& % a long timexfre didn't really know. If .we don't answer this question 

well, the project will fail. 11 Teachers* who have participated in courses 
on such topics as^ job- egress* and chemical dependency describe these 
offerings as unique in their experience and, as highly relevant both to 
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issues they face*on a daily basis in th'e^las^ropm^nd to their longer- 
term personal and professional interests. .Project staff 'note that prac- 
'titionersV^priorities for st§ff» development hav£ shifted ^mevhat over 
j£me from an early Tocus on practical issues— what to do in the classroom— 
to a growing inter^t in. theoretical issues. < 

In addition tp the cours^work offerings destribed above, the project 
sta££ have pu*suecj several other* less formal modes of staff development. 
These -inclildfe -setting up, demonstration classrooms, interciass visitations, 
irhd^minig^nts^to teachers fox curriculum (development and class rocftn-based 
.innovation. As part o,f the projects first -year emphasis on building a ^ 
program integrated across the four schools and&the fulI^K^i. spectrum,- . 
teachers planned and implemented* an exchange. program, in which e^ementary^ 
and secondary teachers 4 taught 'each other's classes for a day to* develop* ' : 
a better understanding of differences in the teaching situation and the , 
classroom environment icros§ levels^ According to project reports > what 

rti'cipating teachers\discovered was that elementary and secondary 
classrooms- were far more sdSnilar than they had 'believed. 

As the project* ha* moVe'd into its second year of full o'peratjion 
(1980-81), interest'Un planning staff* development to serve the full pr^gect 
c'ommunity has Continued? Afthevsame tiime, however, new interest has 
emerged 4n addressing concerns and- priorities unique to each of the par- 
,ticipating*schoolsv As £tfch, some of the activities planned for the 
current year address b^iiding-specific themes; it i§ hoped thfit 'this will 
broaden faculty, participation within eacJi^chooT and* encourage school ( 
tetaff anc^the community served by tk^schopl. to ,vork more closely together, 

Requirements fpr , Collaboration . Kent State University and tre Akron 
'Public Sch^pls jL±d k not' have a history of collaboration prior to .the ear^ 
starts ai glanrflns" for*thgr Teac^r Corps* project in 19.77>. Project j/er/ 
sonnet '?gpee th^t working relationships, between members of t£a university, ^ 
thfe 'schools, -^n$ t the community yh^e e^rge^slowly and ard continuing j 
to evolve. Project taf f Vftom the university cite as an importfant ^lactof 
the relatively ^^period of "pre-pro^ecf planning^ (1 A months)^ during , 
wK^ch they forked closely ' w^tfi senior administrators', *in the ditftVict.e* 



This period gave the university staff the opportunity to gain 3ome famili- ' 
arity with the school system's organizational structure, communication 
Channels (formal and informal), norms, and operating procedures before 
beginning to collaborate with practitioners and community representcflwe.s 
directly. * It also gave the district 's^teenior adminisritetion^the oppor- 
tunity to get to know ft me of the university stajff who were expected Co 
play m^jor roles in' the proiept, under conditions of comparatively low 
visibility. To gain active support and concurrence at the district 
# level, project staff argue, it is necessary to demonstrate to -senior . ^ 
officials in the distri^bf fice that collaboration wi'th teachers and 
the taommunit£, which has not been' standarcTbpe rating prpcedure in the 
past, is consistent with the district's interests and produces some 
recognizable, benefits. This has happened slowly, since stafkhave found 
that collaboration, particularly in its early stages, is a ^time-consuming 
approach to planning and recognizable'benef its. are slow to emerge., , , 

A-second factor ,that'~proje£t Staff regard asMmportant to development 

of collaborative arrangements is clarification of the^<?6pe of collaboration 

* . ✓ « * 

at the outset. Project staff* argug that it is- not necessary or even 

appropriate, to collaborate on all 'aspects* of project operations : Yty 

administrative matters that req^pk decisions ^to be made rout inely and 

rapidly, triangulatibn or other collaborative approaches are sit^ly nOT- 

* feasible. .In the Akron/Keh£^roje$t, tMriangulation has bee#used primarily 

as a 'vehicle for. three-way deliberations regarding 5^^1cont3u^t and content 

of staff development. Within this dom^n, scfgfe<J^ sues were .recognized * 

from the beginning 'as, non-negotiable, bec/*dse of TefJJ^ Corps program 

regulations and/or policies d| the district and the university. Project 

participants; agreed to work wfthin the scope availalAe^to them. According 

To sxaff/^the project's s^ope has broadened ^o&ewhat tfver time^with- 



addigicnal clarification of Teacher -Corps regulations *nd pcrccn 



.within the central office that staff development activities support^^' 
the prbject have been well attended (and well regarded by itfembe'rs of t^he 
schogls and the community. * 

f A third factor project staff ci^e as important is recognition that npt 
all practitioners vill^ant to collaborate in planning staff development 1 . 
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Some resist, the -goal of professionalizing the teaching occupation. To be 
a professional suggests t;o them td work long hours ,and to assume full # 
responsibility themselves both for the products of their .efforts antf*for 
accepting or ameliorating the conditions under which they work* 5<?me are * 
t faced with personal responsibilities . and pressures that leave theto little . 
tine or energy fpr additional activities/T^For these groups of teachers, ' * 
participation in collaborative ventures that are ultimately directed 
toward job enlargement (gaining a'udhoritySmd responsibility for school 
decision making and management of ^he instructional proces^) is not'arj ^ 
especially attractive option,. Even for those teachers who are interested 
dn assuming m&re, direct and professional involvement in school decision 
making, collaboratiqp — patfticul^riy with persons from outside the school 
^university professors,- cornratiniey 'coun c±l. members)"— Is ~ an ^feMlIar" ' " 
activity. Their training has'jpr^paretf thfm to work with children, not \ 
with other adults. Training -and experience at losing .collaborative tech- 
.niques are needed by these- teachers ♦ ^ 

A 'fourth requirement identified b^, project 'staff is validation of A 
information obtained through traditional needs assessment surveys. The ' 
^dial<?gue^ that ^merges .across ^tniversity school, and community stake- '* . 
.Jiolders via triarigulatiorf is' seerf as important in^helping to uncover 
. ^basic con terns and problems that lie behind responses to written surveys. \ 
Aru-exctmple comes from "a needs sujvey conducted among teachers that iden- 
tified discipline as. a high priority for inservice. Discussions among 



' teac^^, 3nd between teachers ^nd university /community ^Bj 
) thatW^t the* teachers were concerned afe&ut was the liclWf 



sonnel revealed 
a well- 



articulated and -widely ^ ierstood discipline policy at their schools, 



which had created ambigHty for teachers* sftudents, andoparents and had 
^ led to apparent iniquities in treatment* of problems not resolved within *^$k 
the; classrsor:/ Obviously the # s'taff development implications 6f this 
concern are quite differ^ from, the apparent implications of survey data 
% suggesting that teachers' vint a course Yn ^techniques* for maintaining 

discipline in the classrdoiflV . . • , «. • , 
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This case presents an interesting application a£ practitioner involve- 
ment in the structuring aqd implement>atidn of .staff development* (inservicej 
activities* ^The easels noiev^thy since the techniqj&es and procedures 
used in the proj^gt are dictated more by social conventions «rf the project 
conmunityAh^ by strong theoretical or. programmatic considerations — yet 
ip many w^A they reflect trie state-of-the-art in practitioner involvement 
applications, Tprthermore, as this is a Program 78 Teacher Corps'project 
/(following\ on two previous years of Teacher Corps support), it should have 
fairly wide and direct .relevance to those in the Teacher Corps community 

interested in practitioner involvement issues*.. . 

i « 

Case Description . The McKinley Complex project is a Program 78 

Teacher Corps project serving the Honolulu educational community. It 

operated' previously as thS Je^rett Teacher Corps Project (1976-1978). The 

* > * 

current project operates as a joint effort involving* the Hawaii State 

-Department of Education, the University of Hawaii at Manoa, the McKinley 
High School Complex, and a community council. The term "McKinley COnpl^V! 
refers' to the *coiiectr£pn of Title I elementary and intermediate feeder 
schools ^hich link to McKinley High ScRoolS(also a T^tle I sclfcol). Three 
such schools are included in- the Teachep^rorpfe proj.ects--Royal Elementary^ 
(K-6), Washington Intermediary (7-9) , 'and McKinley fcigh (10-12). 

The composition of these project scho^s — and, of the general com- 
munity served by the Hawaiian educational system, can be characterized 
as truly multicultural. More than a dozen culturally distinct ethnic 

r is % 

groups are servfed-by the project schools. Moreover, a substantial 
proportion of families immigrating to the stat£ are enrolled in project 
Schools. Fuliy one fourth of the pupils are from non-English-speaking 
families representing t.c re thp a *3o2en- separate languages. 

One response to this cultural aM ^linguistic- diversity has been ♦ 
the adoption ef a practitioner -involvement philosophy and modus operandi 
by the project leadership (project, district urfTversity, and community 
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stakeholders) Some of the application? emerging from this philosophy 
a P^ ar t ? represent tl^e state-of-the-art, particularly with regard to i^i- 
service staff development and curriculum imjptovement • - * 

More specifically, the project recently completed the fi-rst.phasd 
of a practitioner-designecTand implemented program to/fine tune instruc- 
tional, skills and curricula to'better fit the, populations being served. 1 
^^Typi£?lly such curriculum and instructional reform is carried out by/ 
"experts 11 from outside the classroom or school* It is not tonventional f 
to find teachers participating in the process much beyond the completion 
of some needs assessment. inventory/ But the project leadership recogr 
nized that teachers need to be taught how to become involved — haw to 
assume a role of responsibility for the quality and "effectiveness of 
_Xheir efforts. The approach developed by the .project tq supply this 
"invoAvementltraining". should ser^e as a useful model for others who 
are interested in this outcome-.' j 

j First, the project required each participating faculty to establish 
its own teacher cadre. Cadres consisted of a chairperson for each^chool " 
and representatives from each department (or the faculty at largefin the 
eletn^ntary school). , The principal ^participation was neither prohibited % 
nor mandated-— each school decided independently; the terra of service an~a ^ 
givenjcadre was one year, and participation wasVvolUntary. Subsequent 
(additional) cadre membership was determined by individual -faculty interests, 
^ Cadres arranged for meetings in accordance with locally developed schedules^ 
* On the firs/ pass, the cadres were to lead their faculties in %he 
design of successful inservice courses to meet their school-specific needs. 
\ In an^effort to provide for maximum local involvement and~^%ticipation, 
<| the Teacher CorpS' staff maintained ^,nondirective posture.* 

The cadres* response to' this approach was mixed. On tfre one hand,'- . 
the faculties approved of their nev roles nnd) responsibilities. ' On the 
4 other hand, they soon recognized that they Jacked the procedural skills 
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; A project report refers to this early effort as* an attempt' to apply Some 
acquireme nts for Successful Inservice Education • (King et al., -1977). Among 
. ' .these, perhaps the most crucial are "...decisions on feasibility and 
prioritization of proposed inservice ac^ivi.tfes .are' made iointly by 
teachers and the resource persons..." and* ".resources needed for the- in- 
service be evicted and the ti rhts/repon-.tbl Ji i ic: of t».-.c!.ers nr. 
fvllficitcd." (Chir.j- ' Tone'- , 1977). 
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needed to bbild issue consensus. They, in effect, requested more assis- 
tance f^rom the project in the development of a process; a mechanism for' 
solvi.ng some^ of the problems they sensed^ existed both at the instructional 
and organizational ,levels. , 

Subsequently the project, with the concurrence of th^, Department of * 
-^Education, has sponsored a sequence of inservd.ce ,f retreats ,f which were 
open to the full participation of all teachers in the pr.oject schools. 
However, the school-hased faculty have had the responsibility of planning 
and implementing these workshops, with the project staff providing resour- 
*ces and assistance as requested by th^' faculties . 

The*, project reports the latest sequence of re treat workshops to have 
been' reasonably successful ,*and has some interesting evidence to support 
this claim. This particular retreat was advertised as a £wo-veek. work- 
shop "... work training in valye and p roduc't development in orientation' 1 * 
(Case Study Document #4-22, emphasis in <*fisinal) . "As incentives for" 

participation, teachers were offered three UniversityNof .Hawaii "tredits 
* « 

* and a stipend, the latfter being contingent ^por^completion of a product 

initiated tifrough the workshop. Further, teachers were allowed three * 

options: They could sfele*t*an issue or area of individual interest, 

organize as a^^am or group -around some specified topic, or participate 

in the workshop.. on* a full faculty or departmental project basis. 

One outcome of the proceedings was a consensus of teacher interest in 

-building staff cohesion. As is-noted in'ather case studies in this report 

teachers are usuaily quite surprised to discover thq extent of shared 
» ■ 

interests, concerns, and" problems, which* overlap .across faculties, "gterticu- 

: larly between elementary and secondary. Also, * elementary faculty ofteh 

l£arti" a great deal >of practical "how-to" as they compare problems and 

" - ' > 

experiences in s their own workshops. In this instance, the elementary scfto 

fa^alc^jfcave .united with the principal in designing a detailed , pre 5^.7 

drawing the staff together into^ §, more' cohesive unjt. Components of the 

% plan include: > ) * 

: • * 

periodic observation visits to each others' classrooms; 

■ 

the Appointment of a task force to'develop a student *cc\snq&s I 
to input student interests ^o jreachers; ' 




the formation of z uniform behavior code and discipline* policy ; 

, f'the development of k teacher& ? lounge which would be operated 
\ and maintained solely %y the teachers; and 

. . a^olicv to observe each others' birthdays 

Certainly none of these elements by ltsj$f fs all that remdrkable, 
* Indeed, tHfe collection may not appear particularly impressive against 
much of the innovation and school improvement rhetoric, -The important 
point, however, is ti|at the faculty are recognizing common interests * 
and how to assume responsibility for dealing productively with these 
interests, * 1 

• j On a more academic level, the elementary faculty has yndertaken the 
»velopment and implementation of a. fully articulated multigrade curriculum 
science. This ambitiotas project stands" a good chance of succeeding, 
f£icularly if progress toward building staff cohesion moves £prward. 
However, current progress details were r\pt available* for this case report. 

Another workshop outrfc]£e y ,'one which cuts across, the participating 
.faculties, involves a two-workbook saqu£nce for teaching Japanese as a 
second language, (Japanese^ie the dominant ethnic group in the project 
schools, constituting pearly one thi^d of the enrollment.) ' This is viewed 
as an especially relevant multicultural outcome of. the Teacher Corps , 
project approach. 

Critical Issues . Several issues believed important to^che success 
of this approach to practitioner involvement were discussed by the pro- 
ject stafrf . Fii^t and foremost 'feekms to be the role the principal plays 
in the' total operation/ To the extent project activities appear to in\ef- 
rupt or conflict with fstandard^dministrative procedures, or to challenge 
the authority of the' principal; strong opposition c^n be expected. In 
this regard', the project^j^ff tLode cnrly efforts- to \ovolve the prin- 
cipals contiguously in phases of planning, and subsequent operations. 
^Principals , were invited but not required to serve on steering committees* 
And care was taken to avq£d producing additicjnal administrative burden to. 
principals throwgh project operations . - P *' 
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Yet not all issues can be dealt with procedurally. Principals who 

• * * 

see their administrative role threatened or who philosophically oppose 

this fora of practitioner involvement (for whatever reasons)' nust be ^ 
reckoned with. Qu£tT frequently the ne#, inexperienced principal will 
.respond cautiously, if not negatively, to these "imorthedcJx" ^ approaches , 
which can h^ve a chilling effect on staff enthusiasm. The' -project staff 
reported that in such situations a great deal of interaction with the 
principal may be needed to develop a.more favorable 'orientation . JThe 
staff suggested that where the principal is strongly opposed, i't may be 
useful to return to the beginning stages of planning, offering tne prin- 
cipal a 'larger stake in the overall architecture. It appears, theh, that 
_a large share of the' success of- this form_of practitioner ^ involvement will 
depend upon principal-faculty rapport, and on effective interpersonal 
skills of the project staff' in building upon this rapport. The principal 
is clearly ^the keystone. 

A seco'nd critical issue regards assumptions of teachers 1 awareness 
of their needs. Tne project staff point out that teachei^ are. dominated 
by a classroom perspective— they tend to focus" on day-to-day demands arid 
coping requirements of thei^ respective classrooms. This seems to have two 
primary implications fos success of practitioner involvement efforts. - ♦ 
First, teachers ha,ve to be provided with a better picture of the .arena— 
vhat is possible ami available. Second, teachers have to be. provided 
vith -group proble^sgfAng skills— in part to overd&me the effects bf. 
classroom isolation.' and in part to build briSgfS ac/oss the disperi^d^^i 
public school Organizations ♦ .In effect, the staff argue that teachers 
need consciousness-raising activities to broaden their professional . 
perspectives', and specialized training in the development of collabora- 
tive skills. . ' 

Related -to this skill development, tfhe project staff point to th«. 
use of .social processes as a powerful' tool. In particular, a crucial 
* issue seens.to be, identifying and gaining the interested sup?©« of ' , 
infor-aal opinion leader!- in each faculty" (or department). The staff 
report th,at these are usually high-energy, people, easy- to ident'ify since 
. 'thcy^oTten p\irticir .cc inVsrious ccr~unity service activities . *'Suc"'i 



individuals usually endorse a practitioner' involvement philosophy and need 
only the opportunity to exercis r e their leadership skilLs. 

Which leads to „tfie fourth eripial *i£sue cited by /the 'staff : namely 
a fairly adaptive action plan which involves a lot of personal interaction 
and hands-on skill training activif ies^vith the practitioners. The- 
project staff report that they have learned to act primarily t as facili- 
tators — meeting among themselves almost on a daily basis to review and- 
trouble-sJ)opt progress and to initiate at' least softie action response to 
perceived problem^. The essential point is that activity is continuous 
and adaptive. The practitioners require a l<?t of early evidence of their 
involvement — they are learning a new form or mode, of behavior. 



" San 9 ose -Teacher I-fvv&lve^eat Project , * 

This case ^escribes an applica&on of practitioner involvement * 
centering. on the nole of teachers as ^instructional experts. The project 
goal was to increase the active participation and involvement of school- 
abased faculty in the making and carrying out of instructional decisions 
in the classrootn. ^he activities associated with this goal were supported 
by funds^Trom the National Institute of Education and involved collabora- 
tive efforts of the state, and local teachers' org'anizatlonstaf f , "the >dis- ; 
Strict administrative staff, and the instructional staff from 16 schools 
* (element ary, and secondary) in the, district . The casc^ i$ interesting in 
that many of the early themes ,and procedures pioneered in this project 
r * , have been refined and incorporated* into the Prog-ram 78 Teacher Corps 

project in the district. The case is particularly instructive regarding 

■ • problems and advantages of this application 'of .practitioner involvement, 

i $ - — - — , - * 

k especially with respect to staff development and governance foci. 

\ Context. The San Jose Teacher Inyclvement Project, or TIP, was/ 

J initiated ±n September 1975, as one of -nine urban school M self^r3Tp M pro- 

% Jects awarded three-year grants by the NlE Local .Pxpblem Solving program. 
The* project 1 was designed to prbNd.de school-based practitioners with 
opportunities and procedures . f^r more, direct participation in the develop-' 
ir.ent and BTanager.ewj^of instructional programs within their schools. The 

It f 
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project was ostensibly targeted to inner-city schools serving economically 

disadvantaged populations. However, participation in the project -was 

offered to any and a#L' interested faculty in the '-district, and ulti- , 

mately 16 school faculties, became involved over the three-year project 

tenure. ^ 

The practitioner involvement issues which can be informed by this • 

case are : * * ■ * * 

the length of time and the complexity 'of procedures required 
'to effect implementation** of the project; 

the nature and extent of practitioner .involvement developed 
by means of ,the project; and„ 

the initial (short-t,erm) and sustained (long-term) .effects 

of this involvement at the classroom, school, and district * 

levels . . 

As this case was sl^rnqst intensiveLy studied and documented of those 
included in this report, it has the potential* to more completely inform. - 
the above issues^ 

■ * 

Practitioner Involvement Rationale . The basic oremise^upon which 

- ^ : ; 1 ; . > 

II? rested was a fairly straightforward extension of the organizational 

development model, combining notions of participatory management, role 

enhancement* and collaborative decisionmaking within a professional 

•development. 5 cfteme . fr - * % s m 

It was reasoned that many of the creative and problem-solving resour- 

ces' represented by instructional staff were not utilized within schoQls, 

primarily because faculty had neither the opportunity nor the know-hqfw 

iduca^* 

approach was to provide interested' practitioners 
with a means of developing the opportunity^ and. cultivating. their dwn 

s k ills tqr particif ltin.j in .de^ijS^ons of interest to them. Such involve-*? 
should opQiMte,* amona other things, tp:* 



to provide ^heir input.' -This applied tp both major aad ro\^.ne edu< 
tiona^ issues. The TIP approach was to provide interested' practitic 



1a oth€ 



l Two .documentation* efforts were conducted concurrently 'during the fotir- 
year course of the project. The. first was tailored to the project mar\ag£ 
xnent and formative feedback needs' (Emriclc & Peterson, 1975, 1-976, 1977 , 
1978b). The second served the government^ documentation'/synthesis 

program objecrivt^s (Runkel, Schmuck, Arends, & Francisco/ 1978). 

/ 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
(A) 

(5) 



(6) 



(7) 



Enhance the relevance of information on which instruc- 
tional-decisions are based by bringing in tfie viewpoints 
and experiences of interested practitioners (e^logical 
validity). 

Increase the range of alternatives to be considered in a 
given decision — hence enhancing the problem-solving 
Capacity of the organization. » - 

Increase the commitment of practitioners'* to carry out 
decisions in which they participated. 

Enhance the professional identity, job satis factiorv^and 
motivation of the involved faculty (improved organi- 
zational climate)^ 

Redistribute the administrative and instructional burden 
more equitably and improve local parity. 

Tap intfo the creative talent resident in the practitioner 
.pool and create additional career and professional develop- 
ment opportunities among interested staff. 

'Improve the' basis for more "^effective interactions with 
parents* and community interests. & 



Stage I: Initiation . Wording through teacher organization contacts, 
the project leader/principal investigator se-cured a commitment of interest 
and willingness to participate from the local teacher organization administra- 
tors and several practitioners ;who„ hadf previously hel4 off ice. in the lodal 

organization. These practitioriers were designated to 'serve as a Stage I 
Jr 

steering committee; the local organization agreed to assist in setting up 
the administrative structure of the project. It was reasoned that this Arrange 
ment would render the project most clearly teacher oriented and administered. 
* I Nex£ the principal investigator, and practitioner volunteers met with 
senior -district administrators (the superintendent and two assistants) to. 
present' and discuss th£ project concept, with the objective of securing 
central administrative concurrenceprior to application for government (NIE) 
funds. The cent ral^administ rat ion Concurred, contingent upon unanimous^ 
concurrence by the building administrators whose staffs would be . involved. 
(It is r noteworthy that the decision to approve the project was heavily 
influenced by the^ superintendent, who openly expressed a participatory 
management philosophy *^id had initiated several earld'er (decentralization 
programs, in the district.) > : \ 



f 

Stage II: Start Up and -First -Year Implementation. With the road now 

cletr, the principal investigator/^prepared a formal application for project 

support', and developed activity and time line sequences for first-year 

proj^c^'implementation. A summary of the major activities of this'first- 

yeair stare up and i(nple»aa^Bpion is as follows: 

An. awareness mailing, to all teachers in targeted buildings 
was xoftd&cted during the summer preceding the first project 
year., This material described the project philosophy and ( 
participation requirements in the most general terms £nd 
s invited all. interested teachers to attend-an orientation 
. • ' meeting^to obtain more details* 

♦ Two orientation meetings were scheduled to provide for maxi- , 
raizing turnout. At the meetings the project director revievedv 
the philosophy and procedures for practitioner involvement, 
pointing to recent experiences in several other^yrfban dis- 
tricts for validation of the concept and f eSsTSility of the 
approach.. A representative from the teacher ^organization 
delivered a motivational speech and members of the steering 
committee addressed individual- ccyacerns of the teachers. 

Using attendance at the orientation meeting as *an indication 
. of leadership and expression of> concern", building involvlment 
, t leadership triads were formed arourfd the early volunteers. 
Tfrfeir primary responsibility was to carry the message back 
to their* respective building^. The goal was to -have a triad 
(three teachers) for each 'school buil^ng attepd*a training- 
workshop series tof be implemented oVe^:he first ^project year. 

. The start up workshop consisted of an audiovisual presentation 
fcnd some preliminary skill development exercises in needs 
identification and priority setting. 

A more formal sequence* of skill development workshops was 
implemented over the remaining academic -year. The first of* 
. • these provided formal, training in issue identification and 
consensus building. The second dealt with differentiating 
the nature and. level of involvement an consensual issues. 
A third worktop focused on tfve framing of faculty involve- 
ment constitutions-, and a fourth workshop dealt with the . . 
establish-art of "3. faculty council, ratification of the* 
,» k involvement constitutions » land application of the constitu- ' 
tional procedures to a .real liv£ issue (identified through 
earlier workshops). a ^ 

By the "close of thefirst year of project activities, several facul- 
ties had progressed to" the final draft stages of their faculty involvement 
constitutions and were negotiating with their principals and faculties 

91 V 
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for ratification and application o/ the constitution to one or more 
issues*. The majority of faculties, however, were stalled because of* 
drafting difficulties, administrative negotiations, or competing demands 
and interests. 



/ Stage III: Irplemenration and Refinement, Second Year , During the 
summer months, several changes in project organization were made by the 
principal investigator. First, members of the teacher consultant team 

were given a molfe substantial and formal role in project management. 

/ 

^hey now. became the project directorate, 'with the principal investigator 
serving as a nonvoting member on the directorate team. Second, workshops 
tfSte redesigned and segmented to better fit the needs and interests of 
elementary and secondary faculties in the project. Third, a new set of 
..start up workshops was implemented for new faculties wanting to ;join the 
project. Fourth, a new modus operandi for the project leaders was adopted: 
This second yfear they '•were to spend substantially' more time working at 
the buildipg level, providing "hands-on" assistance # to requesting facul- 
ties. This field orientation was well received by the participating 
faculties, but it required that two members of the directorate take leave ^ 
from their teaching responsibilities to supply the on-site time required 
(their time was paid out of project furfds) . 

Altogether five additional workshops weme conducted during the. second 
implementation year. 'As with the *first«-ye^r workshops, these were fairly 
well attended, positively regarded, and apparently productive events. 
Part of the workshop Success appeared duetto good planning,* format, and 
logistics, They usually started and ended on time, were tightly scheduled, 
involved a substantial amount of activity (much of it requiring cross- 
faculty te'am^rrg, progress sharing, reporting of war stories and their ,p 
solutions). Another le?s tangible factor leading to the workshop success * 
is believed to be theiir regard for and. sensitivity to teacher interests 4 

* Si t 

and Concerns — on both a personal and a professional level. The project 
leadership arranged in advance tb provide fairly nice meals with % the 
workshops. Faculty contributed their pime .as participants, and thug were 
given stakes in setting and carrying out agenda. % Building andcentral 
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Office administrators, university , staff , community (parent) represen- 
tatives, teache* organization staff, and research professionals were 
almost always ifr attendance and were provided participatory roles integral 
to the workshop agenda. Prominent and influential presenters were often 
invited to .address the participants" on' timely issues, to bolster morale, 
and to stimulate enthusiasm. And action items emanating f roro VorHshop 
proceedings were swiftly and conscientiously attended' to, further rein- 
forcing the emerging sense of e iff Icacy ^en gendered by the project. 

By the dose of the second year^of skill-building workshops — most of 
which wete refinements and'.extensions of the trial workshops conducted 
during the start up year — a real sense of progress existed. ^Over hailf 
the original faculties had drafted (bona fide constitutions unique tjheir^ 
governance needs and interests, and several had been successfully applied % 
to local issaes. As, an added resource, the project leadership allocated 
a modest portion of project funds to. a teacher-owned and operated grants' 
program. A* participating faculty need only identify an application area 
through .its "-consti tut ional process (usually some form of faculty senate) * 
and .request the- pfiroj,ect for support, in the form of a "mini-grant 
application. The T^P directorate (Gj^Cpolicy^cominittee $nd project 
leadership)' reviewed and racomm^^dd funding for these applications in. i 
teams, of* their merit/ Usually funds were $500 fcr'iess. Some out-of-bounds 
requests wefe~deciiried or referred for revision. But mostly the responses 

were positive an4 the grants -component in may ways , be came a major incen- 

* * 

tiVe for initializing constitutions. ' ' , 

s f / ' 

■ ^ Stage IV: Project Stabilization «and Institutionalization . * n the 

third year, project, leadership was assumed completely by classroom teachers 

A consortium x?.f six teachers «4three of*\^th ha^been consultants during 

the first year) managed and directed the*project. ^The local teacher • - 

* * 

organization provided physical .space and limited administrative assistance, 
but by and large, ^tKer^ volunteer .teachers ran the show/' Attention shifted 
from development of^skills in- issue identification, consensus building, 
and constitution drafting more toward further expansion and solidification 
of the processes already "initiated by the project.* One \focus was on 



diffusing the 'model to other schools in the district, Anpther vas.on 
disseminating success to other Interested faculties outside ' the "di&trict , 
Several sir.all conferences were ^convened and experts were retained to 
advise and consult on dissemination strategies, 

• Critical Issues , It is clear from TIP, as well ass, the other prac- 
titioner involvement applications reviewed above, that involvement vtakes 
time to emerge. Setting-up faculty councils at TIP schools retired oni^ 
to two years. Provision was x made for temporary involvement structures 
during the- early initiation stage of activities; these interim invo^ve- 
ment mechanisms 'included faculty 'members who were interested in setting 
up m6re permanent structures and willing to assume some responsibility 
for generating interest within their faculties. , * ' 
' J ^ Recruitment of volunteers in the first year d£d not always result 
iri'surf acing the true opinion leaders; however, interest was sufficient * 
to form interim teams at about 80% of the- target schools. In a report' 

i 1 * * - . 4 , 

on the. Urban /Rural program, ?n NIE-supported effort to establish councils 
of School pers.ounel and community members to plan inservice edycation pro- 
grams, Joyce sii9 78)' describes a ^endendy among local project staff to % 1 
recruit pers<MB^x^ leadership experience to serve on planning councils. 
\thile Joyce agrees* that involvement of local leaders is important to. 
gaining visibility and credibility, he recalls that the intent of the 
Urban/Rural program was to develop leadership' and to bring previously 
disenfranchised -groups into the dec on process, A council consisting 
solely. of f, old boys/ 1 he argues , may be highly productive in the short 
run but dysfunctional over the long t^pi Where broader participation 

in governance is the goal, he argues that diversity and openness to persbns 

/ ■ N 

who h^ve not previously taken on leadership roles are Important from the 

beginning." 

' $ 
Participation tended to be limiterd during the early stages of involve- 
ment antf to grow with perceptipnsyof j^uccess and with increased attention 
to school-level activities. As was*" true for ot\ier practitioner involvement 
applications reviewed here, various members t of the groups targeted foj: 
Involvement in MP/adppted a "wait and 'see'^attitude, expressed skepticism 
thrtt anything voyftd chan"* $ an^'/cr questioned the r^rv/rf .nrnr*:". of • i 
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bringing teachers into the decision process.' Many indicated that they 
simply did j\ot*have Xhe time to get involved, given the many demands 
already flade of them. However, 1 as TIP, activities became more visible m 
within the participating school^ y support fof the concept of teacher involve- 
ment grew and participation increased.' The proportion k of teachers- reporting, 
broad-based support for the concept^ of teacher involvement in decision % 
making more^than doubled from the first year to the third, from 32% to 
69% (Emrick & Peterson, 1977). 

Another issue indicated by TIP and the other practitioner involve- 
ment applications is the importance of administrative concurrence and 
support^ Practitioner involvement in* decision making^, imp lies that adminis- , 
trators. are asked to share their authority with individuals and groups who 
have relatively ' little experience in many of the areas where administrators 
consider themselves expert. Shared responsibility and greater cooperation 
in carrying out decisions raa^ be the result, with benefits to administration. 
However, the conclusion reached by Joyce (1980) and his colleagues ih their 
study of the Urban/Rural program that " sharing power 1 increases power 11 ' (p. xiv) 
is 'not a self-evident truth to all administrators when the idea is proposed^ 
to them. * , « • - ' 

The importance of administrative support at both the district and the 
building level was demonstrated during the f irst a year of TIP. The superin- ? 
tendent's support was demonstrated to teachers both by inclusion in the 
negotiated agreement between the teachers 1 organization and the distinct of 
.a clause endorsing the establishment of school" councils and by the superin-r 
tendent's attendance at project functions. Support from building adminis- 
trators was m ^ tre problematic. Although official endorsement of tl^e project 
by prirflsipals' was obtained at the\>utset, teachers on the central project 
fieal^ originally' opposed active ^participation of principals, on the grounds 
that "involvement^ projects led by principals are characterized by tokenism, 
coaptation, and favoritism. Continuation of the project was threatened ^ k 
late in the fi^st ?ear when a coalition emerged of principals concerned . 
that the project sought to' undermine their authority as building mana- % 
gers. Only after the superintendent convened a meeting of principals ( 



and teacher representatives, where both sides could^voice their j>pinions _ 
and concerns, were the issues resolved. Activities proceeded, with ' ' 
support and involvement solicited from principals. . . 

■ A third issue involves variations in activities and progress across 
schools. -Externally developed models and standardized procedures may be 
a useful way of getting started, since they provide an, explicit' struc- . ^ 
ture within which the participants can g^fTiatly experience working ^ . 
together. The opinion polling procedures and 'consensus -bull ding exer- 
cises that constituted a major component of TIP's early efforts, for 
example-, represented ' a fairly low-energy means-of. obtaining information 
about faculty involvement priorities and of expanding the base of interest " . 
in setting-up school 'councils ^beyond the original group (^volunteers . 
However, as time passed, across -school differences became increasingly ^ 
apparent, and more .school-specific activities and assistance were- used. . 
Obstacles to progress were in some cases similar. a cross schools; however, . 
they almost always had to be resolved. on a caseJ'by-tase "basis . 

Reliance on externally developed models became] a problem once facul- 
ties reached the' point o* preparing their constitutions . In. several t 
schools, teacher groups simply changed the school name on a .model consti- 
tution, prepare^ in another district, tljat had been circulated as an exam- 
ple of language; format* and issue coverage. In each case, the constitution 
was summarily rejected by the principal *on the grounds .of artificiality 
and lack of suitability; the model constitution was not, the product of 
the teachers' own thinking and planning for their school. Only after the 
'various faculty groups went through the process of formulating their own 
.school-specific. constitutions were they accepted by principals and ratified 
by their respective faculties. 

Fourth, practitioners « priorities ror decision involvement tend to ^ 
focus on managemfnt of the instructional Vpcess rather than on school 
- administration. In We* annual surveys, Emrick 'Peterson (i9?7) asked 

*The tendency /or project-wide activities to be predominant in the first „ 
year", with increase* emphasis on school-specific activities in the second 
' and subsequent years has also been noted, in other contexts', including the 
Akron/Kent State Teacher 'Corns project discussed abcye ,. wjiich also origi- 
nal..! vlt'i nr:odc3 drvcirpc! in another set tin;- (i.e., Elliott'* tnsncu- 
lation nodel) , • Q 

• \ ) 
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teachers at TIP schools to identify their t?>p priorities for faculty 
* decision involvement. Results' fronw the three surveys are displayed in 
the table below. , Curriculum and instructional methods were consistent lv . 
ranked as the top two prio'riti^?. Student personnel policies and discipline 
was also ranked consistently high. Rankings. for the other decision areas 
were\also quite stable over the three-year period, witrh» the exception of 
budget and expencjltures , which advanced from sixth place to third after 
teachers were.^g/ven control over small discretionary budgets. j 

; PRACTITIONER ENDORSEMENT OF MOST -IMPORTANT INVOLVEMENT ISSUES 

(Source/ Emrick & Peterson, 1977) 
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Percent Endorsin^as 
. Most Important - . 



Involvement Issue * ^ 1975 1976 1977 



Roles of certificated and classi- ± 
fied support personnel 


\ 

16 .5 


(7) 


— ; 

> ' \ 

12.0 (7) 


11. A 


(7) ^ 


guidelines for parent/teacher 
relationships 


\5.3 


(8) ' 


•'4.9 


(8) 




.(8) 


Curriculum content and philosophy 


43il 


(1) 


.51.0 


(1) 


50.6* 


(1) 


Instructional methods* and grouping 


32.8 


(2) ' 


33.7 


(2) 


39.8 


(2) 


Student persorSi^l policies and* 
discipline x 


9 

29.8, 


p> 


27.7 


(3) 


2,1. 7 


(A) " 


School budget and expenditures 


' 17.0 


(6) 


19.0 


(6) 


25.9 


(3) 


Inservice training* and .-faculty 
mee't^ngs < 


" 25.3 


(A) ' 


21.7 


(A) 


19i3 


/ - 
(5) 


Teacher personal policies 


JZA.9^(5) 


, 20.7 


(5) 


16.3 

ft 


(6)' 
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The frftli issue re'gards practitioners * need for training in cormunica- 
tion and decision-making skills, 'combined with assistance in' resolving ' 
problems and conflicts &s they arise. Training for participants was an 



One of the Mrst it^ps at ( tepded to by several faculty councils was develop 
ment of school-wide discipline policies, Spelled out- in a* handb-eok * circu/- 
lated to teachers,* students, .and parents.' A similar concern was noted 
above at* the^.Akron and Hawaii- teache.r Corps project^. 



important feature of the TIP progranu Training in several ar£as was found 
useful, including: (1) techniques for identifying local .needs and priori- 
ties and for ,reviewir)g progress toward accomplishing goals and objectives; 
(2) group process and communications skills such *as running council 
'meetings, ensuring that 'all participants provided input, building consensus, 
and working effectively with administrators and other groups; (i) human" 
relation and conflict resolution; and (4) management skills, including 
preparation of proposals,* guidelines for reviewing proposals, administra- 
tion of budgets, and the like. Where training for councils members 
appeared t6 be successful, it was sequenced to correspond to participants' 
progress and priorities. Skills and "techniques were presented in* manage- 
able doses, with- the emphasis on activities that were relevant to 'resolving 
current .problems and/or taking fch$ next steps toward building involvement 
structures. .Where training was less successful^ it was frequently a prob- 
lem of overload: Too much informatfon or too many new techniques were ' 
introduced at once, or the material was related to activities too far down 
the line. Twice during the first two years of TIP if became necessary to 
make adjustments in the original, overly optimistic training schedule. 

As indicated above, participants gradually assumed much of the respon- 
sibility for identifying their own training needs^ a^d priorities and came 
,to look on ^each other as potential resources. The training ^genda for the 
first^year was^ determined by the central project team with almost no input 
from other teachers (except for feedback solicited at the end of^ workshops) . 
By the second year the team received specific requests for training from 
several councils. In addition, teachers placed increasing importance on 
opportunities to share their progress and accomplishments w'ith staff ffom 
other schools and to hear what problems had arisen ih <Other settings and 
how they were being resolved. i 

A related phenr*: cnon was thVo increasing sens<e of autonomy and local 

ownership of the process that evolved ovet the period of TIP initiation' 

r ' . * v * 

and implementation. By th§ end of the third year, almost two thirds of 

the teachers surveyed viewed support from the principal and "conditions 

unique to our school 11 as important t<^the success of teacher involvement 

efforts, and' almost three fourths described district supporf as i/npo,rta*t. 
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The pr.oporti.on of teachers who felt that additional, training and assistance 
from outside sources was needed* declined overJthe rfihreevears, with the , 
exception of "troubleshooting" 'assistance that woold available 'on an 
as-req'uesced basis. . ■ \ 

*Third-year ratings of TIP « faculty councils 1 leadership 'qualities 
^ (in terhs of seeking input "^considering all views, and informing other 
faculty vtoembers of their activities and decisions) were very high. By 
*the third year, twd thirds of the teachers surveyed reported that their 
councils had been effective in increasing teacher involvement, and half 
reported that their- own involvement in decisions *ftad increased over the 
previous year. Substantial majorities f eport^d^that the councils had 
been involved in important issues and that the councils had produced 
positive impacts on school conditions and activities, leading to improve- 
ments in teacher effectiveness and student learning. 



' CHAPTER 6- 
•SOKE /CONCLUDING REMAPS 



A central purpose of this investigation has been to illuminate and > 
update the conventional knowledge of school practitioner Involvement as 
it Elates to practitioners' professional development. In carrying out 
this study /anci organizing our. findings) , we have encountered a great 
deal of optimism and supgsft.for all the applications of flractit^oneY 
involvement th^t we encountered. Virtually none" of our practitioner 
advisors expressed' regrets over their experiences In this form of collab- 
oration* Rather the characteristic assessment- was one of professional 

and personal growth, an enhanced setose %f efficacy, increased job satis- t 

* - • i 

faction,* and improvements in morale accompanyiftg experiences with 

. * - * * . > k ' 

practi tioner .invplvement . . ~ . . % 
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Anticipated Problems f - 

Exactly how these positive subjective experiences translate into 
staff development and program improvements is far more problematic. * % . 
Even more uncertain is the future for the concept of practitioner involve'- 
, ment. In light of the more or, less succfess/u^ applications we have 

described in this investigation, an 'analysis of current trends in' American 
public education, particularly with regard to staff development and school 
■ improvement, suggests to us that general iAcraases in practitioner involve- 
ment will be unlikely, or at best very slow, in emerging. Th$ reasons for 

this speculation are sunjmarized below*, \* .\' ' 

t ) * ( 

Incompatibility with Prevailing Norms. The active ^nvolvement of % 
practitjionoss in most educational deliberations is simply not within. ^ 
current educational norms. 'Practitioner ^involvement rubs against .the 1 - , 
^ bureaucratic grains that have become so well established iri contemporary 
•administrative policy. Each instance of substantial arid actiyq' involve- 
ment of practitioners reviewed in this investigation placed -JJeaVy demands 
pn the operating system within which it occurred. To be sure, any change 
vil] introduce sor.e of these stresses.- But because r^^cjti^otvqr 
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involvement is, in' essence, a redistribution of power, its change-indueed 
stresses tend to be severe. It is usually through the extraordinary efforts 
of^a dedicated^ few that practitioner involvement occurs at all. 

What ve are saying is that practitioner involvement appears to be 
fundamentally incompatible with cjurrent norms in educational administra- 
tion.' For whatever reasons (efficiency, economy, control, standardization), 
educational decision making has become , increasingly centralized over the 
pa^t 50-75 years. Thi's centralization has moved decision making further 
and further from the participation of school-b^sed practitioners. Efforts 
to reenf ranchise practitioners in the decisior^ process—whether for research 
and knowledge production, adaptation of knowledge to {Jracfcice, o? for 
issues of instruction and governance — involve a very large number of col- 
lateral and enabling change in the way schools ^currently operate. As these 

changes &re difficult and costly, we can reasonably expect some reluctance 

* * 
to undertake them. 

Lack ofr a Well -Developed Knowledge Base . Even if favorable changes 
in administrative norms and sentiments were somehow accomplished, it, is 
clear from our investigation that very few giractitioners currently possess 
the skills needed to increase collaboration and decision involvement* We , 
have documented .several successful efforts to develop such skills;ythis 
indicates that such an approach to staff development "is feasible. 4 Still, 
this experience is very recent, and Jtoo few precedents now exist to serve 
as a knowledge base fof widespread application. 

'We hope that the findings from this investigation ♦will inform the 
accumulating knowle'd^e base and serve to guide future practitioner involve- 
ment .activities . But our experience in studying the change .process has 
taught us that the essential ingredients for complex change are not well 
corrmuni^ated, by print alone. Practitioners and adninistrators^will require 
^irst-hand exp'eriencfe^and extensive training in 'the mechanic's of cqllab- 
orat'ion and decisioi^nvolvement . The knowledge base for such skill 
development is only flow emerging, and time will be needed far its 'further 
develbpment and maturation. ' 4 



Reluctance amqng Practitioners . *4s80ciated the lack of. a well- K 

developed^ and codified, knowledge base i^a subtle but widespread reluc- 
tance dn the part of most practitioners to undertake the extra work and 
risks tHcit increased collaboration and decision involvement, entail. Staff 
development activities purporting to change the roles and .responsibilities ' 
ot practitioners will be greeted with suspicion, ^especially in th£ir early 
stages. Many practitioners \iraply do not want decision-making responsi- • 
bility that extends beyond- their classroom door. Others may welcome, 
increased involvement, but will hesitate to engage in what appear to be 
power conflicts, particularly with the building principal.' Still others, 
are fundamentally distrust£ul *of "staff improvement programs' designed and 
administered by non-practitioners. 

Enabling ^Conditions for Practitioner Involvement . Ot^r investiga- 
tion has showt} that special enabling conditions -are needed to support the 
few ff local opinion leaders 11 who become attracted to the concept and are 
willing to spend the additional time and effort required to develop collab- 
orative skills' and to lead otfcer practitioners in implementing them. These 



- conditions include: - , * 

f 

- Explicit support foT the concept and 'philosophy froi* 
senior administrative and governance authorities in The 
district. Without such explicit endorsement, collabo- 
ration can easily be mistaken* for anarchy. 

• v - 

- Technical assistance, in development of collaborative 
skills by experienced and knowledgeable ^xperts who are^ 
conversant with the practitioner's perspective. Collab- 
oration is not currently part or the nom> withiA the 

V teaching profession. Focused assistance in developing 

the know-hpw appears to be necessary* 

- Provision of at' least minimal facilities • and resources 
for skill developmerft and' experience in practicing con- 
cepts of collaboration and decision- involvement.* Prac- 
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^ A major movement designed in part to provide the resources and facilities, 
for increased praetitioner involven^nt is the National Teachers' Centers 
program* While the Teachers Center^ program was bfcyond the scopil. of 4:h£s 
investigation, it is relevant to several of the issues bein£ considered. 
Interested readers should become familiar with Kathleen Devaney and 

; Lorraine Thorn 1 s book, E xploring Teachers' Centers (19Z5), as wtfll aS . 
tutorials published by the leacrter.n ' Center?; l.xchanre at JFVir We^t 1,;*! ; ^ 



• titioners need places and time's outsffle of^ normal operating* 
schedules to meet apd develop involvemeiJ& skills. 

- Practical and 'relevant issues for collaboration. Early 

.expedience in c&rvscnsus building an^"pr± 9 ot±ty setting, appears 
'useful, if not necessary. More importantly, practitioners 
have become cynical and" can easily detect whether their" * 
involvement fcs genuine ©r if they are being "put on". 

Flexibility in school "policy £nd procedures'. 'Whatever the , 
focus of practitioner involvement — knowledge production, 
use, oy participation in instructional/governance decision- 
makings-early consequences will' likely appear 1 more disrup- 
tive than constructive. The^ status quo involving complex 
interrelationships' 9f .authority , responsibilities, and 
accountabilities wiil be undergping some fundamental tnodi- \ 

(j fications. This will ^doubtless trigger* resistance from 
vested'' interest K groups, resulting in increased -tensions 
throughout the local- organizational structure. Foresight 
and preparation for thes^'byproducts 1 ' of the involvement 
process is needed ft [ the effort is to survive its initial 

1 stages. ' 



JSeed for. Extended Commitment from Stakeholders . Progress -in the . 
emergence and stabilization ^>f involvement mechariisms an^J procedures is 
typically 'slow, and. evidence of tangible benefits is of tkn* difficult to 
demohstrat£ in terms of convehtional evaluative criteria.* These con-* 
siderations suggest that an unusual and extended Commitment of stakeholders 
wijjfbe needed to sustain practitioner involvement as ^ focu£ fop staff 
development, particularly through the stormy conflicts which usually 
erupt during the first several years. Field experience to date indicates 
t)&t three years or more~are needed before the shift in norms represented 
by* genuine practitioner involvement begins to stabilize xaithin ajschpol 
district. If commitment falters before the process becomes standard^ 
operating procedure, major setbacksTV^ll result. First-hand experience with 
at least on* of these setbacks, suggests that they can well signal the 
denuse of .the effort. 

From the # above^ considerations one must conclude that there will be 
major~difficuities in accomplishing rapid progress in so basic a reform. 
But because practitioner involvement in research and deliberations on 

¥ ^ 

the improvement of practice is so fundamentally essential to any educa- 

» • *, 
tional improvement goal, these -'considerations must be viewed as basic 



costs and facts of life rather than as demerits of the cdncept. More- 

. " ,/ ' * . 

over,- on the plus side of the analysis, a number of attractive , aspects * 

ran be identified, . *> t f s • % - 

The Plus Sfde " ^ * 

* Much discussion inythis investigation has dealt with problems of 

practitioner alientation ' and apathy ', with ti\e isolation ^produced by 

loosely coupled school organizations, with frustrations and disappoint- 

mei^s regarding repeated failures ^of "solutions" to school 'problems , and 

with the itfsensitivity Wost interventions' exhibit to the woxld of" the 

practitioner. We hav^ attempted to shov how increases in practitioner 

iijvplvem^iit may^wey. represent a productive approach to ai&ej.i 6 rating 

these -and # other problems facing American public education. In the con- 

clud/ng paragraphs of this report,, we review further these considerations 
t . * 

6nd suggest steps whiefo should enhance approaches to staff development 
through practitioner involvement I - , . " . w- 

' Given the rec&ncy of systematic efforts to reen£ranchise .practir- 
4 tioners in the S£ho$l improvement' process , e^denc<S' of. long-term benefits 
t^as not yet emerged. Some regularity in near-terra benefits does suggest,, 
h6wever, that anticipated long-term advantages may equal or exceed £xpec- 
tafions. These* expectations include substantial improvements in: 

- , Collaboration .and skill ^sharing among practitioners, 

. . - Professional commitment Jo improvement of ^>r&ctic£* and 
programs, innovativeness, 'and >local problem solving, - 

- Rapport and trust building between administrators .and « 
v practitioners,' 

-^"Dialogue arid deliberations between the school an<5 the 
community, , ' i 

- Basic effectiveness of schools, ' \ ' 

- Status' af teaching as ^an art, science, and profession, an'd 

^ Overall sense of efficacy among practitioners. * 4 

Improvements in practitioner collaboration and skiLl sharing have 
been evidenced in virtually all the practitioner involvement projects 
reviewed in- this investigation.. One of the' first realities that prac- 

titicrwrs discover i-n these acti'vJ tier: is the por-v^s j vener.s ,of corr.ron 



^concerns .^These* concerns apDe^r to be quite practical an4 realistic / 
rath^r^Jian selfish or^ijdea^istic (as^ eynical 'observers of the profession 
'would haye,us e b^n.eVe^ . 0ne of the most widespread issues addressee! 
thrpugh \hs^collabotative process is. classroom inanagement. Practitioners 
^ are eager *to i^#gotiat;e with each other, with school ^administration, with 
^research inst^utions^, with parent^ and community representatives, with " % 
th air, professional organizations, and 'with pupils on how best to establish 
4 and implement consistent pup£l/classroom -management approaches. Mqreover, 
when they become^nvolved in these management-oriented deliberations J 
"practitioners ar^surpHsingly effective, usually arriving ^at a workable 
plan oh the first or-second pass* * k ^ . ' # 

Perhaps more importantly, 'it c&n be argued that class^poin management ✓ 
ancT^upil discipline shcmld l^e of prime concern. Even the most effective 



pedagogy w *^l .Suffer i^pWctitioners lack t^ie skills and/or consensus * 

on 'procedures fc^: maintaining order and consistent discipline policies 

"within and outside t?h$ cl^ssrQom'N What 'many practitioners discover is 

that parents, ac^iinistrators^ and' pupils thenyj^lves are als^o eager for. > 

such consistency • Once established, even small improvements in the^e 

^^^^^^ 

management skills act as- stimuli*for ipdelB ■Lmore Basic reforms irv 
curriculum and pedagogy, .This, in turn, mm a general sense ofi \, 

efficacy aroojn'g practitioners and leads to increase cohesiveness and pro- 
fessionaj, identity, which are precisely the goals of.most staff develop- 
} ment programs . s 9 . 

An equally ^nj^prtant implication of findings from the^ract^ tioner 
involvement experiences reviewed in this investigation is th^ major shift 
^tt locus of control. Rather than being passive recipients of externally 
designed improvements , practitioners become active participants in y 
problem-so lOing processes. The 'consequences, of 1 this are usually immediate 
visible, and .proportional fo t hp effort expended,. As pragress**tov>rd 

improvements ii^ reaiized, it serVes as t a catalyst and, stimulus' for 

-\ < * ▼ 

% fytfih&r cpllaboration". The pattern o£ increased collaboration 'extends 

"from practitioner to practitioner, gradually to include administration, ~ 
community,, and external (R&D) interests. It sets the stage for/experi- • 

mentation and innovativeness on the part df exceptional teacfyer^- and' 

* • * «. 

fnr shirin? i^rovo^nts in the knov-hew which nav result. 



4 ) 



* 

, This outcome 1 ' Is especially important, since these exceptional *staff, 
.represent the. single most 'vital problem-solving and program improvement 
resource in today's schools. All major studies; of school improvement 
show that success is determined by^the few lbcaj leaderk who- have the 
motivation and capability' to innovate and to risk, change . Other studios 
suggest that if opportunities for achievement are not available to these 
exceptional staff, they may well seek them outside the profession. . Incre 
* opportunities -for all practitioners to participate in knowledge productio 
utilization, and. instructional decision making/governance should act to 
retain this" qrucial resource for school improvement. 

At a less abstract level pf discussion, ^some of the near-term bene- 
fits of increased practitioner, involvement should be of interest to 
'school administrators and staff development program managers^ Building 
principals from Virtually al^ t^ projects studied in this "investigation 
report . that the^r administrative burden has Been reduced and that their 
professional relationships with faculty have^ in^ roved. Even principals, 
who were ihitially threatened ahd^r strongly opposed to the concept 
report that; more" good than harm has resulted from the experience.. 

* Similarly, both qualitative and .quantitative aspects of inservice 
staff development pygrams which make^ genuine provision for%ractitfbner 
input appear po£^tiv6. Attendance increases and participation is more 
active, issue focused, and evenly distributed among t#e staff. Teachers 
report that they look forward to the inservice activities, that they \ 
are actively participating (often for 'the -first time in their careers), 
that" -the issues have relevance to them, and that they t are actually 
realizing something useful ftom^the process. ^ 



/ 
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